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THE OUPHE OF THE WOOD. 

"AN Ouphe ! " perhaps you exclaim " and 
pray what might that be?" 

An Ouphe, fair questioner — though you 
may never have heard of him — was a crea- 
ture well known (by hearsay, at least) to your 
great-great-grandmother. It was currently 
reported that every forest had one within its 
precincts, who ruled over the woodmen, and 
exacted tribute from them, in the shape of 
little blocks of wood ready hewn for the fire 
of his underground palace — such blocks as 
are bought at shops in these degenerate days, 
and called in London " kindling." 

It was said that he had a silver axe, with 
which he marked those trees that he did not 
object to have cut down ; moreover, he was 
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supposed to possess great riches, and to 
appear but seldom above ground, and when 
he did, to look like an old man, in all re- 
spects but one, which was that he always 
carried some green ash-keys about with him, 
which he could not conceal, and by which he 
might be known. 

Do I hear you say that you don't believe 
he ever existed? It matters not at all to 
my story whether you do or not. He cer- 
tainly does not exist now. The Commis- 
sioners of Woods and Forests have much to 
answer for, if it was they who put an end to 
his reign ; but I do not think they did ; it is 
more likely that the spelling-book used in 
woodland districts disagreed with his consti- 
tution. 

After this short preface, please to listen 
while I tell you that once in a little black- 
timbered cottage at the skirts of a wood a 
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young woman sat before the fire rocking her 
baby, and as she did so, building a castle in 
the air : " What a good thing it would be," 
she thought to herself, " if we were rich." 

It had been a bright day, but the evening 
was chilly ; and as she watched the glowing 
logs that were blazing on her hearth, she 
wished that all the lighted part of them would 
turn to gold. 

She was very much in the habit — this little 
wife — of building castles in the air, particu- 
larly when she had nothing else to do, or her 
husband was late in coming home to his 
supper. Just as she was thinking how late 
he was, there was a tap at the door, and an 
old man walked in," who said — 

"Mistress, will you give a poor man a 
warm at your fire ?" 

" And welcome," said the young woman, 
setting him a chair. 
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So he sat down as close to the fire as he 
could, and spread out his hands to the 
flames. 

He had a little knapsack on his back, and 
the young woman did not doubt that he was 
an old soldier. 

"Maybe you are used to the hot coun- 
tries," she said. 

" All countries are much the same to me," 
replied the stranger. " I see nothing to find 
fault with in this one. You have fine haw- 
thorn-trees hereabouts ; just now they are as 
white as snow ; and then you have a noble 
wood behind you." 

"Ah, you may well say that," said the 
young woman. "It is a noble wood to 
us; it gets us bread. My husband works 
in it." 

" And a fine sheet of water there is in it, 1 
continued the old man. "As I sat by it 
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to-day, it was pretty to see those cranes, with 
red legs, stepping from leaf to leaf of the 
water-lilies so lightly." 

As he spoke, he looked rather wistfully 
at a little saucepan which stood upon the 
hearth. 

"Why, I shouldn't wonder if you are 
hungry," said the young woman, laying her 
baby in the cradle, and spreading a cloth on 
the round table. "My husband will be 
home soon, and if you like to stay and sup 
with him and me, you will be kindly wel- 
come." 

The old man's eyes sparkled when she 
said this, and he looked so very old, and 
seemed so weak, that she pitied him. He 
turned a little aside from the fire, and 
watched her while she set a brown loaf on 
the table, and fried a few slices of bacon ; 
but all was ready, and the kettle had been 
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boiling some time, before there were any 
signs of the husband's return. 

" I never knew Will to be so late before," 
said the stranger. " Perhaps he is carrying 
his logs to the saw-pits." 

" Will ! " exclaimed the wife. " What, you 
know my husband then? I thought you 
were a stranger in these parts." 

" Oh, I have been past this place several 
times," said the old man, looking rather con- 
fused ; " and so, of course, I have heard of 
your husband. Nobody's stroke in the wood 
is so regular and strong as his." 

"And I can tell you he is the handiest 
man at home," began the wife. 

" Ah, ah," said the old man, smiling at her 
eagerness ; " and here he comes, if I am not 
mistaken." 

At that moment the woodman entered. 

" Will," said his wife, as she took his bill- 
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hook from him, and hung up his hat, " here's 
an old soldier come to sup with us, my dear." 
And as she spoke, she gave her husband a 
gentle push towards the old man, and made 
a sign that he should speak to him. 

" Kindly welcome, master," said the wood- 
man. " Wife, I'm hungry ; let's to supper." 

The wife turned some potatoes out of the 
little saucepan, set a jug of beer on the table, 
and they all began to sup. The best of every- 
thing was offered by the wife to the stranger. 
The husband, after looking earnestly at him 
for a few minutes, kept silence. 

" And where might you be going to lodge 
to-night, good man, if I'm not too bold?" 
asked she. 

The old man heaved a deep sigh, and said 
he supposed he must lie out in the forest. 

"Well, that would be a great pity," re- 
marked his kind hostess. " No wonder your 
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bones ache if you have no better shelter.' 
As she said this, she looked appealingly at 
her husband, 

"My wife, I'm thinking, would like to 
offer you a bed," said the woodman; 
" at least, if you don't mind sleeping in this 
clean kitchen, I think we could toss you up 
something of that sort that you need not 
disdain." 

" Disdain, indeed !" said the wife. " Why, 
Will, when there's not a tighter cottage than 
ours in all the wood, and with a curtain, as 
we have, and a brick floor, and everything 
so good about us " 

The husband laughed ; the old man looked 
on with a twinkle in his eye. 

"I'm sure I shall be humbly grateful,' 
said he. 

Accordingly, when supper was over, they 
made him up a bed on the floor, and spread 
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clean sheets upon it of the young wife's own 
spinning, and heaped several fresh logs on 
the fire. Then they wished the stranger 
good night, and crept up the ladder to their 
own snug little chamber. 

" Disdain, indeed ! " laughed the wife, as 
soon as they had shut the door. "Why, 
Will, how could you say it? I should like 
to see him disdain me and mine. It isn't 
often, I'll engage to say, that he sleeps in 
such a well-furnished kitchen." 

The husband said nothing, but secretly 
laughed to himself. 

" What are you laughing at, Will ? " said 
his wife, as she put out the candle. 

" Why, you soft little thing," answered the 
woodman, "didn't you see that bunch of 
green ash-keys in his cap; and don't you 
know that nobody would dare to wear them 
but the Ouphe of the Wood? I saw him 
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got her fears, and began to wonder what 
they might expect by way of reward. Hours 
appeared to pass away during these thoughts. 
At length, to her great surprise, while it was 
still quite dark, her husband called to her 
from below — 

" Come down, Kitty ; only come down 
and see what the Ouphe has left us." 

As quickly as possible Kitty started up and 
dressed herself, and ran down the ladder, 
and then she saw her husband kneeling on 
the floor over the knapsack, which the Ouphe 
had left behind him. Kitty rushed to the 
spot, and saw the knapsack bursting open 
with gold coins, which were rolling out over 
the brick floor. Here was good fortune! 
She began to pick them up, and count them 
into her apron. The more she gathered, the 
faster they rolled, till she left off counting, 
out of breath with joy and surprise. 
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" What shall we do with all this money ? " 
said the delighted woodman. 

They consulted for some time. At last 
they decided to bury it in the garden, all but 
twenty pieces, which they would spend 
directly. Accordingly they dug a hole, and 
carefully hid the rest of the money, and 
then the woodman went to the town, and 
soon returned laden with the things they 
had agreed upon as desirable possessions ; 
namely, a leg of mutton, two bottles of wine, 
a necklace for Kitty, some tea and sugar, a 
grand velvet waistcoat, a silver watch, a large 
clock, a red silk cloak, and a hat and feather 
for the baby, a quilted petticoat, a great 
many muffins and crumpets, a rattle, and two 
new pairs of shoes. 

How enchanted they both were ! Kitty 
cooked the nice things, and they dressed 
themselves in the finery, and sat down to 
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a very good dinner. But alas ! the wood- 
man drank so much of the wine that he soon 
got quite tipsy, and began to dance and 
sing. Kitty was very much shocked ; but 
when he pioposed to dig up some more of 
the gold, and go to market for some more 
wine and some more blue velvet waistcoats, 
she remonstrated very strongly. Such was 
the change that had come over this loving 
couple, that they presently began to quarrel, 
and from words the woodman soon got to 
blows, and, after beating his little wife, lay 
down on the floor, and fell fast asleep, while 
she sat crying in a corner. 

The next day they both felt very miserable, 
and the woodman had such a terrible head- 
ache that he could neither eat nor work ; 
but the day after, being pretty well again, he 
dug up some more gold, and went to the 
town, where he bought such quantities of 
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fine clothes and furniture, and so many 
good things to eat, that in the end he was 
obliged to buy a waggon to bring them 
home in, and great was the delight of his 
wife when she saw him coming home on 
the top of it, driving the four grey horses 
himself. 

They soon began to unpack the goods and 
lay them out on the grass, for the cottage 
was far too small to hold them. 
* " There are some red silk curtains, with 
gold rods," said the woodman. 

" And grand indeed they are," exclaimed 
his wife, spreading them over the onion bed. 

" And here's a great looking-glass," con- 
tinued the woodman, setting one up against 
the outside of the cottage, for it would not 
go in at the door. 

So they went on handing down the things, 
and it took nearly the whole afternoon to 
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empty the waggon. No wonder, when it con- 
tained, among other things, a coral and bells 
for the baby, and five very large tea-trays 
adorned with handsome pictures of impossible 
scenery, two large sofas covered with green 
damask, three bonnets trimmed with feathers 
and flowers, two glass tumblers for them to 
drink out of— for Kitty had decided that 
mugs were very vulgar things — six books 
bound in handsome red morocco, a maho- 
gany table, a large tin saucepan, a spit, and 
silver waiter, a blue coat with gilt buttons, a 
yellow waistcoat, some pictures, a dozen 
bottles of wine, a quarter of lamb, cakes, 
tarts, pies, ale, porter, gin, silk stockings, 
blue and red and white shoes, lace, ham, 
mirrors, three clocks, a four-post bedstead, 
and a bag of sugar-candy. 

These articles filled the cottage and gar- 
den ; the waggon stood outside the paling. 
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Though the little kitchen was very much 
encumbered with furniture, they contrived to 
make a fire in it ; and having eaten a sump- 
tuous dinner, they drank one another's health, 
using the new tumblers to their great satis- 
faction. 

" All these things remind me that we must 
have another house built," said Kitty. 

"You may do just as you please about 
that, my dear," replied her husband, with a 
bottle of wine in his hand. 

" My dear," said Kitty, u how vulgar you 
are ! Why don't you drink out of one of our 
new tumblers, like a gentleman ?" 

The woodman refused, and said it was 
much more handy to drink it out of the 
bottle. 

"Handy, indeed !" retorted Kitty; "yes, 
and by that means none will be left for 
me." 
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Thereupon another quarrel ensued; and 
the woodman, being by this time quite tipsy, 
beat his wife again. The next day they 
went and got numbers of workmen to build 
them a new house in their garden. It was 
quite astonishing even to Kitty, who did not 
know much about building, to see how quick 
these workmen were ; in one week the house 
was ready. But, in the meantime, the wood- 
man, who had very often been tipsy, felt so 
unwell that he could not look after them; 
therefore it is not surprising that they stole a 
great many of his fine things while he lay 
smoking his pipe on the green damask sofa 
which stood on the carrot bed. Those 
articles which the workmen did not steal the 
rain and dust spoilt ; but that they thought 
did not much matter, for still more than half 
the gold was left ; so they soon furnished the 
new house. And now Kitty had a servant. 
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and used to sit every morning on a couch, 
dressed in silks and jewels, till dinner-time, 
when the most delicious hot beef-steaks, and 
sausage-pudding, or roast goose, were served 
up, with more sweet pies, fritters, tarts, and 
cheesecakes than they could possibly eat. 
As for the baby, he had three elegant cots, in 
which he was put to sleep by turns ; he was 
allowed to tear his picture-books as often as 
he pleased, and to eat so many sugar-plums 
and macaroons that they often made him 
quite ilL 

The woodman looked very pale and miser- 
able, though he often said what a fine thing 
it was to be rich. He never thought of 
going to his work, and used generally to sit 
in the kitchen till dinner was ready, watching 
the spit Kitty wished she could see him 
looking as well and cheerful as in old days, 
though she felt naturally proud that her hus- 
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band should always be dressed like a gentle- 
man, namely, in a blue coat, red waistcoat, 
and top-boots. 

He and Kitty could never agree as to 
what should be done with the rest of the 
money ; in fact, no one would have known 
them for the same people ; they quarrelled 
almost every day, and lost nearly all their 
love for one another. Kitty often cried her- 
self to sleep — a thing she had never done 
when they were poor; she thought it was very 
strange that she should be a lady, and yet not 
be happy. Every morning when the wood- 
man was sober they invented new plans for 
making themselves happy, yet, strange to 
say, none of them succeeded, and matters 
grew worse and worse. At last Kitty thought 
she should be happy if she had a coach ; so 
she went to the place where the knapsack 
was buried, and began to dig; but the garden 
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was so trodden down that she could not dig 
deep enough, and soon got quite tired of 
trying. At last she called the servant, and 
told her the secret as to where the money 
was, promising her a gold piece if she could 
dig it up. The servant dug with all her 
strength, and with a great deal of trouble they 
got the knapsack up, and Kitty found that 
not many gold pieces were left. However, 
she resolved to have the coach, so she took 
them and went to the town, where she 
bought a yellow chariot,* with a most beauti- 
ful coat of arms upon it, and two cream- 
coloured horses to draw it 

In the meantime the maid ran to the 
magistrates, and told them she had dis- 
covered something very dreadful, which was, 
that her mistress had nothing to do but to 
dig in the ground and that she could make 
money come — coined money: "Which," 
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said the maid, " is a very terrible thing, and 
it proves that she must be a witch." 

The mayor and the aldermen were very 
much shocked, for witches were commonly 
believed in in those days; and when they 
heard that Kitty had dug up money that very 
morning, and bought a yellow coach with it, 
they decided that the matter must be investi- 
gated. 

When Kitty drove up to her own door, 
she saw the mayor and aldermen standing in 
the kitchen waiting for her. She demanded 
what they wanted, and they said they were 
come in the king's name to search the 
house. 

Kitty immediately ran up-stairs and took 
the baby out of his cradle, lest any of them 
should steal him, which, of course, seemed 
a very probable thing for them to do. Then 
she went to look for her husband, who, 
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shocking to relate, was quite tipsy, quarrelling 
and arguing with the mayor, and actually she 
saw him box an alderman's ears. 

" The thing is proved," said the indignant 
mayor ; " this woman is certainly a witch." 

Kitty was very much bewildered at this ; 
but how much more when she saw her hus- 
band seize the mayor — yes, the very mayor 
himself — and shake him so hard that he actu- 
ally shook his head off, and it rolled under 
the dresser ! " If I had not seen this with 
my own eyes," said Kitty, " I could not have 
believed it — even now it does not seem 
at all real" 

All the aldermen wrung their hands. 

" Murder ! murder ! " cried the maid. 

"Yes," said the aldermen, "this woman 
and her husband must immediately be put 
to death, and the baby must be taken from 
them and made a slave." 
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In vain Kitty fell on her knees ; the proofs 
of their guilt were so plain that there was no 
hope of mercy ; and they were just going to 
be led out to execution when — why, then 
she opened her eyes, and saw that she was 
lying in bed in her own little chamber where 
she had lived and been so happy ; her baby 
beside her in his wicker cradle was crow- 
ing and sucking his fingers. 

"So, then, I have never been rich after 
all," said Kitty ; " and it was all only a 
dream ! I thought it was very strange at the 
time that a man's head should roll off." 

And she heaved a deep sigh, and put her 
hand to her face, which was wet with the 
tears she had shed when she thought that 
she and her husband were going to be exe- 
cuted. 

" I am very glad, then, my husband is not 
a drunken man ; and he does not beat me ; 
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but he goes to work every day, and I am as 
happy as a queen." 

Just then she heard her husband's good- 
tempered voice whistling as he went down 
the ladder. 

" Kitty, Kitty," said he, " come, get up, 
my little woman; it's later than usual, and 
our good visitor will want his breakfast" 

" Oh, Will, Will, do come here," answered 
the wife ; and presently her husband came 
up again, dressed in his fustian jacket, and 
looking quite healthy and good-tempered — 
not at all like the pale man in the blue coat, 
who sat watching the meat while it roasted. 

" Oh, Will, I have had such a frightful 
dream, ,, said Kitty, and she began to cry ; 
° we are not going to quarrel and hate one 
another, are we ?" 

" Why, what a silly little thing thou art to 
cry about a dream," said the woodman, smiling. 
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" No,, we are not going to quarrel as I know 
on. Come, Kitty, remember the Ouphe." 

" Oh yes, yes, I remember," said Kitty, 
and she made haste to dress herself and 
come down. 

" Good morning, mistress ; how have you 
slept ?" said the Quphe, in a gentle voice, to 
her. 

" Not so well as I could have wished, sir," 
said Kitty. 

The Ouphe smiled. " / slept very well," 
he said. " The supper was good, and kindly 
given, without any thought of reward." 

"And that is the certain truth," inter- 
rupted Kitty: "I never had the least thought 
what you were till my husband told me." 

The woodman had gone out to cut some 
fresh cresses for his guest's breakfast. 

"I am sorry, mistress," said the Ouphe, 
" that you slept uneasily — my race are said 
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sometimes by their presence to affect the 
dreams of you mortals. Where is my knap- 
sack ? Shall I leave it behind me in pay- 
ment of bed and board ?" 

" Oh no, no, I pray you don't," said the 
little wife, blushing and stepping back ; " you 
are kindly welcome to all you have had I'm 
sure : don't repay us so, sir." 

"What, mistress, and why not?" asked 
the Ouphe, smiling. " It is as full of gold 
pieces as it can hold, and I shall never miss 
them." 

" No, I entreat you, do not," said Kitty, 
u and do not offer it to my husband, for 
maybe he has not been warned as I have." 

Just then the woodman came in. 

" I have been thanking your wife for my 
good entertainment," said the Ouphe, " and 
if there is anything in reason that I can give 
either of you " 
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" Will, we do very well as we are," said 
his wife, going up to him and looking anxi- 
ously in his face. 

" I don't deny," said the woodman 
thoughtfully, "that there are one or two 
things I should like my wife to have, but 
somehow I've not been able to get them for 
her yet. ,, 

" What are they ?" asked the Ouphe. 

" One is a spinning-wheel," answered the 
woodman ; " she used to spin a good deal 
when she was at home with her mother." 

" She shall have a spinning-wheel," replied 
the Ouphe ; " and is there nothing else, my 
good host ?" 

" Well," said the woodman frankly, " since 
you are so obliging, we should like a hive of 
bees." 

" The bees you shall have also ; and now 
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good morning both, and a thousand thanks, 
to you." 

So saying, he took his leave, and no press- 
ing could make him stay to breakfast. 

" Well/' thought Kitty, when she had had 
a little time for reflection, " a spinning-wheel 
is just what I wanted ; but if people had told 
me this time yesterday morning that I should 
be offered a knapsack full of money, and 
should refuse it, I could not possibly have 
believed them 1 " 
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THE MIDDLE AGES. 

T T was a chilly day, and I wondered that 
the house was so quiet, as my little 
brother and sisters were in-doors. I have 
heard it said, that as long as children at play 
are making a noise, you may let them alone, 
but if they become perfectly quiet you may 
suspect that they are in mischief. 

My mother, who was not well, was asleep 
on the sofa. I stole softly out of the room, 
and made a progress through the house look- 
ing for them, but they were not in their usual 
haunts. Sophy, I found upon inquiry, was 
pasting the labels on to some new books for 
papa, but the little ones were not forth- 
coming, till I bethought me of their favourite 
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window in my room, where I discovered 
them nestling together on the window-seat, 
with a shawl drawn over them both, and 
their round faces peeping out. 

They were deep in conversation, and as I 
advanced I heard Charlie say — 

" I am sure they did, Hatty, and what a 
good thing that would be ! " 

" What would ? " I asked. 

" Oh ! " said my little sister, " we were 
only talking about the Middle Ages." 

" The Middle Ages ! " I repeated, and 
thought the subject a curious one for the 
ages of nine and ten to discuss. 

" Yes, don't you remember that when we 
were in London, papa took us to see the 
Exhibition of the Middle Ages ?" 

" Oh, you mean the Exhibition of Mediaeval 
Art. Yes, I remember that" 

" Well, we were thinking — but you know, 
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Charlie, she will only laugh at us if we tell 
her " 

" No, I promise I will not laugh — come, 
let me hear." 

"Why, we were thinking what a good 
thing it would have been if we had lived in 
the Middle Ages." 

" Really ! " 

"Yes! you can't think what beautiful 
things they had then. You did not see the 
exhibition ? " 

" No, that was a pity ; but we have better 
things now." 

" Better ! Oh, the beautiful silver chalices 
and flagons that they had to drink out of, 
and we have nothing but common cups and 
saucers. So Charlie and I were pretending 
that these are the Middle Ages, and we were 
thinking how the house would look if we had 
twenty of Middle-Age furniture to fill it with." 
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" Very well, then we will say without any 
pretence that I am a modern young lady. • I 
am come to see that the Middle Ages do not 
steal any of my property; and for everything 
ancient that you bring into the house, I shall 
take something modern out of it. You may 
choose first, Harriet." 

" Then I should like some of those curious 
books with carved oak covers and pictures ; 
* Froissart's Chronicles * some of them were 
called. How beautiful they were ! " 

"You shall have them, then, and I will 
take all the other books in the house 
away." 

" Every one ? " 

"To be sure; what do you want with 
books? you are Middle-Age children, and 
cannot read them. Papa being a learned 
man can manage to spell through a chapter 
in the Bible. But now I think of it, the- 

D 
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Bible is in Latin, and besides, being Roman 
Catholics, you might not listen to it." 

" Oh, I never thought of that. I think 
you might leave us ' Robinson Crusoe ' and 
the ' Pilgrim's Progress.' " 

" I could not think of such a thing ; I am 
a modern, and they belong to me." 

" Then at least we shall have no lessons," 
said Charlie. " Hurrah ! we can play all day ; 
we'll have plenty of those beautiful bows and 
arrows, Hatty, such as Robin Hood used." 

" Yes, you may have them ; and, at the 
same time, I take away the carpets, and the 
glass — looking-glasses, wine-glasses, window 
panes." 

" Windows ! What, are we to do without 
windows, and carpets too? the house will 
not be fit to be seen." 

"You luxurious child — cannot you be 
content with what satisfies the king and 
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queen ? Philippa, of Hainault, is the queen : 
her halls are strewed with rushes, excepting 
in the sleeping apartments, where her Majesty 
has bare boards. There are plenty of rushes 
in the river, let them be cut and strewed in 
the hall ; and as to the windows, have some 
oiled linen, or thin sheets of horn." 

" No, that's not fair ! We shall not play 
if you are so unfair." 

" What have I done ? " 

" Why you know very well that papa and 
Uncle John often talk about the stained- 
glass windows at Lincoln, and in York 
Minster, and in all those beautiful old cathe- 
drals. That was the time when they made 
such splendid stained glass. Papa often 
says that till quite lately staining glass 
was What does he call it, Charlie ? " 

" I know, ' a lost art.' Yes, perhaps it 
was not fair to take all the glass ; but surely 
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you do not think they had windows such as 
those of York Minster in every common 
dwelling-house ? " 

"I should think they had in a nice house 
like this." 

" Then what do you think has become of 
them?" 

" Oh, we are not obliged to find out for 
you where the things are all gone to ; some 
of them are lost, perhaps." 

"Yes," said Harriet, "and some were 
smashed when the houses were besieged. Of 
course, when we pretend to live in the Middle 
Ages we are besieged now and then, like 
other people. That's part of the game." 

"Of course," repeated Charlie. "The 
gravel drive just does for a moat, because 
it goes all round the house. That's when 
we live in Stephen's reign; then papa and 
Uncle John go out to fight the knights, in 
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their splendid armour all glittering in the 
sun." 

"Where do they fight? In the wheat- 
field ? " 

" No, that would tread down the wheat, 
and spoil it all, now that it is just coming 
up." 

" Perhaps they sally forth and fight in this 
field, where the sheep are feeding, and our 
two cows." 

" Nothing of the kind. Only think how 
frightened sheep and cows would be when 
they heard the trumpets, and all the shout- 
ing! Some of them would be killed, too. 
We are not obliged to pretend that they 
fight in such inconvenient places." 

"But they must fight somewhere, poor 
things ; besides, who ever heard of con- 
sidering whether the sheep and cows like it ? 
Of course our assailants, while we were 
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fighting and defending ourselves, would 
naturally drive off all our cattle for their own 
use, as was the custom during the Middle 
Ages." 

"No," said Charlie, after a pause, "we 
are not going to have our things taken away. 
I think the fighting had better be in the 
yard." 

" What ! where the haystacks are, and the 
corn-stack?" 

" Yes. And then, you know, our people 
could lie in ambush behind them." 

" But the enemy would certainly set them 
on fire ; that was a thing they were particu- 
larly fond of doing, just as they do now in 
an enemy's country." 

" How horrid of them ! Well, there does 
not seem to be any place to fight in. I 
think we won't have fighting ; this shall be 
a time of peace. And the house is all full 
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of great big carved settees, and tapestry, and 
Mazer cups, and great brass chargers ; and 
we have plenty of dirks, and swords with 
silver handles, and some dishes with figures 
of frogs and tadpoles round their rims." 

"Pray have as many as you please, and 
provide a strong oak table to set them on, 
for I am going to take away all the maho- 
gany and rosewood tables and chairs, and 
papa will want a sharp weapon or two to 
use in cutting the meat at dinner according 
to the custom of the times. I am going to 
take away all the forks, and nearly all the 
knives. I shall leave two, and a hatchet 
for chopping the provisions. Papa will carve 
for the household ; he holds the shank of the 
leg of mutton in his hand, and cuts off lumps 
as well as he can with a kind of sharp sword. 
The plates being gone, you will of course eat 
off wooden trenchers. And as you all go to 
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bed in the winter by seven or eight o'clock, it 
does not much matter that there are no 
lamps." 

" Really, you take away everything." 
" Not at all ; you still enjoy all the ad- 
vantages of the Middle Ages. Did I mention 
that I should want the tablecloths and the 
clock? As to candles, if you are in bed 
early you do not want them. And it matters 
very little to you my taking the chairs, for if 
there were any you would scarcely ever be 
allowed to sit upon them. You never sit 
down in the presence of your parents unless 
you are commanded to do so, which is very 
seldom. It is supposed, too, to be good for 
you to be knocked and cuffed about : that is 
nearly all the education you receive. If I 
were your sister of the Middle Ages, I should 
often give you a box on the ear — but I prefer 
being a modern. As for mamma, if any of 
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the serving-men or maids displease her, she 
thinks nothing of giving them a slap on the 
face." 

" But mamma is a lady." 

" She is a gentlewoman, but if she were 
the queen, she might give a box on the ear 
and not be thought unladylike. You need 
not look so red, Charlie, it is all meant for 
your good." 

" Don't you remember," said Harriet, 
"that Queen Elizabeth gave the Earl of 
Essex a box on the ear, and she lived a great 
deal later than the Middle Ages ?" 

" To be sure she did ; Charlie must bear 
these things like a man." 

"Well," said Charles, with a deep sigh, 
"at least we can go out in the forest and 
shoot venison and herons, and we can have 
venison pasty for dinner." 

" So you shall, but I must take away the 
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potatoes, and the peas, and nearly all the 
other vegetables." 

"That's a great pity; peas are very nice, and 
so are potatoes, particularly mashed ones." 

" And you will not mind having no currant 
and cherry pie, because you have no sugar to 
sweeten it with. The queen has just intro- 
duced currants, cherries, lettuces, and many 
other nice things, but they have not yet been 
heard of in these remote parts. " 

" Remote ! we are only fifty miles from 
London !" 

"That is true, but there are two nearly 
impassable bogs between us and London, so 
that we have to go thirty miles round, besides 
which the rivers overflow five months in the 
year ; and then you forget the gangs of robbers 
and outlaws who infest the forests, and the 
roads are so bad that waggons often sink in 
them over the wheels. That reminds me. 
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Hatty: did you see mamma unpack the 
grocery parcel yesterday ?" 

" Oh yes ; I helped to put some of the 
things into the jars." 

"Tea and coffee, I suppose, sugar, some 
almonds and raisins, figs, sago, and rice. You 
must do without all these things, now you 
live in the Middte Ages. But what of that ? 
Small beer is as nice as tea if you drink it 
out of a Mazer dish, and rice puddings you 
can easily do without. There are plenty of 
geese feeding on the common ; you can have 
one of them for dinner." 

" Oh yes, we like roast goose." 

" But that reminds me, turkeys come from 
America, so you have never seen one ; but 
you have a peculiar kind of plum pudding 
which you like very much ; it is stuffed with 
prunes, and flavoured with thyme and mar- 
joram." 
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" Thyme and marjoram ! what a nasty plum 
pudding!" 

41 So I think. You eat mustard with it." 
" No ; I am determined that I won't eat 
mustard with mine." 

" But if you are a boy of the Middle Ages, 
you must do as they did then." 

" Then I shall pretend that I like mustard." 
" Yes ; you had better pretend to like it 
very much, for it is eaten every day in the 
winter. Three great barrels stand in the 
buttery : one is full of salt beef and mutton, 
the second of salt fish, and the third of salt 
fowls, geese, herons, plovers, &c. The mea- 
dows being flooded in the winter, there is 
not much pasturage for the cattle, and farm- 
ing is so bad that you have very little hay. 
So in the autumn the animals are killed and 
eaten with salt, with mustard sauce, and a 
few cresses." 
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" Now, you promised you wouldn't laugh, 
and I saw you very nearly laugh just this 
minute." 

" I forgot myself, but I was just going to 
remark, that this canal not being cut, you 
can never watch the barges." 

" Oh, we thought of that before you came 
in, but then we can always run straight 
through into the field, without going round 
by the bridge." 

" Exactly so ; it is best that you should 
look cheerfully at your lot. There is no such 
thing as a phaeton, so you cannot drive out 
with mamma." 

" Never drive out ! never see our cousins ! 
Well then, it's no use, Hatty, we can't live m 
the Middle Ages. It seemed very delightful 
though, before you came in." 

" Perhaps it is a pity I did come in." 

u Oh no, I don't mean that, but somehow 
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you always contrive to make out that things 
are best as they are." 

" Have I made out anything but the 
truth? Can I help it if there were no 
potatoes, no printing, neither roads, spec- 
tacles, steamboats, telescopes, sofas, looking- 
glasses, story books, exhibitions, carriages, or 
canals ? " 

" Oh no, of course you cannot help it ; 
but we often played before this at living in 
the Middle Ages, and it was always delight- 
ful." 

" I wonder how you managed it ; perhaps 
you played at possessing all those specimens 
of art that you saw, and the modern advan- 
tages with them. You can play at whatever 
game you please, but the Middle Ages seem 
to me so disagreeable that I wonder you 
should like even to play at living in them." 

" Oh, we don't wish now that we had been 
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born then, but often when we talked about it 
alone we wished we could go back to them. 
I knew very well that when you began to 
play, you would make it seem quite dif- 
ferent." 

"And yet I scarcely touched upon my 
gravest reasons for disliking those old days." 

" Do you mean about religion ? " 

"Yes. There were many districts of the 
country without a single Bible in them ; and 
when the people went to church the little 
portions of it read by the priests were in 
Latin, so were the prayers, and of course 
they did not understand Latin." 

" But there were a good many Lollards in 
those days. We might have been Lollards 
perhaps, and then we need not have had 
Latin prayers." 

" But if we had been Lollards we should 
have been called heretics, and perhaps we 
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should have been burnt ; certainly we should 
often have been in danger." 

"Well, there seems to be nothing left, 
then, but that we should not have had so 
many things to learn ! " 

" Quite true, but if we had not learned 
them we should not know them. Only 
think what a number of interesting things 
there are to know that in those days we 
should have been ignorant of." 

" Yes, we should not have known that the 
earth goes round the sun." 
• " We should not have known many things 
of much more consequence to our happiness 
than that. And you must remember that in 
those days the poor were serfs, and the rich 
were grievously oppressed and taxed. They 
were unjustly punished at the will of their 
rulers, and there was no appeal. 

"William I. made a law that every man 
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who killed a hart should be bHnded ; and to 
make the New Forest, he took ninety square 
miles of land, burnt all the houses, and turned 
the people adrift Henry I. taxed his people 
without mercy, and it is said of him, that * he 
punished him that killed a stag as him that 
murdered a man.' " 

" That was very wicked." 

"Very true; but to know that it was 
wicked was a poor consolation to the people. 
Then as for Stephen, he suffered the nobles 
to oppress the serfs, and cause them to build 
castles for them just as the Israelites built 
treasure cities, and they were such hard task- 
masters to them that thousands died. I dare 
say you remember how cruel some of our 
kings were to the Jews ?" 

" Oh yes, we have read about that. Well, 
then, perhaps it is better, after all, that we 
did not live in the Middle Ages." 

E 
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" I think there is no doubt of it, and if 
you doubt it, I advise you to play at a game 
like this again ; and remember that even if 
we were worse off than the people of those 
old days, it would still be our duty to be 
contented, for we know who it is that ap- 
points our lot for us. As for me, I am so 
sure that I live in the best times and best 
place, that it would be very ungrateful in 
me not to make out that things are best as 
they are. I think we may be very sure that 
no change for us could be for the better, and 
therefore we shall be very ungrateful if we 
do not always make out c that things are best 
as they are/ " 

" And yet," said my little sister in a 
doubtful tone, " we don't think you've played 
so fairly as you sometimes do. Are you 
sure you've been perfectly fair ?" 

" I think I've been rather fair; we cannot 
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be perfectly fair, you know, about bygone 
days, because we don't know enough of 
them. Oh yes, I think I've been tolerably 
fair." 

" Ah, * tolerably/ " said my little brother. 
"Well, then, I'll tell you what we shall do 
to make it quite fair. We shall get papa 
and mamma to tell us a number of other 
things about the Middle Ages, and you'll 
have to play with us again." 

So I said I would ; but yet I cannot help 
thinking that I played as fairly as could be 
expected. What do you think ? 
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THE FAIRY WHO JUDGED HER 
NEIGHBOURS. 

HTHERE was once a Fairy, who was a good 
Fairy on the whole, but she had one 
very bad habit ; she was too fond of finding 
fault with other people, and of taking for 
granted that everything must be wrong if it 
did not appear right to her. 

One day, when she had been talking very 
unkindly of some friends of hers, her mother 
said to her, " My child, I think if you knew 
a little more of the world you would become 
more charitable. I would therefore advise 
you to set out on your travels ; you will find 
plenty of food, for the cowslips are now in 
bloom, and they contain excellent honey. I 
need not be anxious about your lodging, for 
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there is no place more delightful for sleeping 
in than an empty robin's nest when the 
young have flown. And if you want a new 
gown, you can sew two tulip-leaves together, 
which will make you a very becoming dress, 
and one that I should be proud to see you 
in." 

The young Fairy was pleased at this per- 
mission to set out on her travels; so she 
kissed her mother, and bade good-bye to her 
nurse, who gave her a little ball of spiders' 
•threads to sew with, and a beautiful little 
box, made of the egg-shell of a wren, to keep 
her best thimble in, and took leave of her, 
wishing her safe home again. 

The young Fairy then flew away till she 
came to a large meadow, with a clear river 
flowing on one side of it, and some tall oak- 
trees on the other. She sat down on a high 
branch in one of these oaks, and, after her 
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long flight, was thinking of a nap, when, 
happening to look down at her little feet, she 
observed that her shoes were growing shabby 
and faded. " Quite a disgrace, I declare," 
said she. "I must look for another pair. 
Perhaps two of the smallest flowers of that 
snapdragon which I see growing in the hedge 
would fit me. I think I should like a pair of 
yellow slippers." So she flew down, and, 
after a little trouble, she found two flowers 
which fitted her very neatly, and she was just 
going to return to the oak-tree, when she 
heard a deep sigh beneath her, and peeping 
out from her place among the hawthorn 
blossom, she saw a fine young Lark sitting in 
the long grass, and looking the picture of 
misery. 

"What is the matter with you, cousin?" 
asked the Fairy. 

" Oh, I am so unhappy," replied the poor 
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Lark ; " I want to build a nest, and I have 
got no wife." 

" Why don't you look for a wife, then ?" 
said the Fairy, laughing at him. " Do you 
expect one to come and look for you ? Ply 
up, and sing a beautiful song in the sky, and 
then perhaps some pretty hen will hear you ; 
and perhaps, if you tell her that you will 
help her to build a capital nest, and that you 
will sing to her all day long, she will consent 
to be your wife." 

"Oh, I don't like," said the Lark, "I 
don't like to fly up, I am so ugly. If I were 
a goldfinch, and had yellow bars on my 
wings, or a robin, and had red feathers on 
my breast, I should not mind the defect 
which now I am afraid to show. But I am 
only a poor brown Lark, and I know I shall 
never get a wife." 

u I never heard of such an unreasonable 
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bird," said the Fairy. " You cannot expect 
to have everything." 

" Oh, but you don't know," proceeded the 
Lark, " that if I fly up my feet will be seen ; 
and no other bird has feet like mine. My 
claws are enough to frighten any one, they 
are so long ; and yet I assure you, Fairy, I 
am not a cruel bird." 

"Let me look at your claws," said the 
Fairy. 

So the Lark lifted up one of his feet, 
which he had kept hidden in the long grass, 
lest any one should see it 

" It looks certainly very fierce," said the 
Fairy. " Your hind claw is at least an inch 
long, and all your toes have very dangerous- 
looking points. Are you sure you never use 
them to fight with ? " 

" No, never ! " said the Lark earnestly ; 
" I never fought a battle in my life ; but yet 
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these claws grow longer and longer, and I am 
so ashamed of their being seen, that I very 
often lie in the grass instead of going up to 
sing, as I could wish." 

" I think, if I were you, I would pull them 
off," said the Fairy. 

" That is easier said than done," answered 
the poor Lark. " I have often got them en- 
tangled in the grass, and I scrape them 
against the hard clods ; but it is of no use, 
you cannot think how fast they stick on." 

" Well, I am sorry for you," observed the 
Fairy ; " but at the same time I cannot but 
see that, in spite of what you say, you must 
be a quarrelsome bird, or you would not 
have such long spurs." 

"That is just what I am always afraid 
people should say," sighed the Lark. 

" For," proceeded the Fairy, " nothing is 
given us to be of no use. You would not 
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have wings unless you were to fly, nor a 
voice unless you were to sing ; and so you 
would not have those dreadful spurs unless 
you were going to fight. If your spurs are 
not to fight with," continued the unkind 
Fairy, " I should like to know what they are 
for." 

"lam sure I don't know," said the Lark, 
lifting up his foot and looking at it. " Then 
you are not inclined to help me at all, Fairy ? 
I thought you might be willing to mention 
among my friends that I am not a quarrel- 
some bird, and that I should always take 
care not to hurt my wife and nestlings with 
my spurs." 

"Appearances are very much against you," 
answered the Fairy; "and it is quite plain to 
me that those spurs are meant to scratch with. 
No, I cannot help you. Good morning." 

So the Fairy withdrew to her oak-bough, 
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and the poor Lark sat moping in the grass 
while the Fairy watched him. " After all," 
she thought, "I am sorry he is such a quar- 
relsome fellow; for that he is such is fully 
proved by those long spurs." 

While she was so thinking the Grasshopper 
came chirping up to the Lark, and tried to 
comfort him. 

" I have heard all that the Fairy said to 
you," he observed, " and I really do not see 
that it need make you unhappy. I have 
known you some time, and have never seen 
you fight or look out of temper ; therefore I 
will spread a report that you are a very good- 
tempered bird, and that you are looking out 
for a wife." 

The Lark upon this thanked the Grass- 
hopper warmly. 

" At the same time," remarked the Grass- 
hopper, " I should be glad if you could tell 
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me what is the use of those claws, because 
the question might be asked me, and I should 
not know what to answer." 

" Grasshopper," replied the Lark, " I can- 
not imagine what they are for — that is the 
real truth." 

"Well," said the kind Grasshopper, "per- 
haps time will show." 

So he went away, and the Lark, delighted 
with his promise to speak well of him, flew 
up into the air, and the higher he went the 
sweeter and the louder he sang. He was so 
happy, and he poured forth such delightful 
notes, so clear and thrilling, that the little 
ants who were carrying grains to their burrow 
stopped and put down their burdens to listen; 
and the doves ceased cooing, and the little 
field-mice came and sat in the openings of 
their holes; and the Fairy, who had just 
begun to doze, woke up delighted ; and a 
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pretty brown Lark, who had been sitting 
under some great foxglove leaves, peeped out 
and exclaimed, " I never heard such a beau- 
tiful song in my life — never I" 

" It was sung by my friend, the Skylark," 
said the Grasshopper, who just then hap- 
pened to be on a leaf near her. "He is 
a very good-tempered bird, and he wants a 
wife." 

" Hush !" said the pretty brown Lark. " I 
want to hear the end of that wonderful song." 

For just then the Skylark, far up in the 
heaven, burst forth again, and sang better 
than ever — so well, indeed, that every crea- 
ture in the field sat still to listen ; and the 
little brown Lark under the foxglove leaves 
held her breath, for she was afraid of losing 
a single note. 

"Well done, my friend!" exclaimed the 
Grasshopper, when at length he came down 
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panting, and with tired wings ; and then he 
told him how much his friend the brown 
Lark, who lived by the foxglove, had been 
pleased with his song, and he took the poor 
Skylark to see her. 

He walked as carefully as he could, that 
she might not see his feet ; and he thought 
he had never seen such a pretty bird in his 
life. But when she told him how much she 
loved music, he sprang up again into the blue 
sky as if he was not at all tired, and sang 
anew, clearer and sweeter than before. He 
was so glad to think that he could please 
her. 

He sang several songs, and the Grass- 
hopper did not fail to praise him, and say 
what a cheerful, kind bird he was. The 
consequence was, that when he asked her 
to overlook his spurs and be his wife, she 
said she would see about it 
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" I do not mind your spurs particularly," 
she observed. 

"lam very glad of that," said the Sky- 
lark. "I was afraid you would disapprove 
of them." 

" Not at all," she replied. " On the con- 
trary, now I think of it, I should not have 
liked you to have short claws like other birds; 
but I cannot exactly say why, as they seem 
to be of no use in particular." 

This was very good news for the Skylark, 
and he sang such delightful songs in conse- 
quence, that he very soon won his wife ; and 
they built a delightful little nest in the grass, 
which made him so happy, that he almost 
forgot to be sorry about his long spurs. 

The Fairy, meanwhile, flew about from 
field to field, and I am sorry to say that she 
seldom went anywhere without saying some- 
thing unkind or ill-natured; for, as I told 
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you before, she was very hasty, and had a 
sad habit of judging her neighbours. 

She had been several days wandering 
about in search of adventures, when one 
afternoon she came back to the old oak-tree, 
because she wanted a new pair of shoes, and 
there were none to be had so pretty as those 
made of the yellow snapdragon flower in the 
hedge hard by. 

While she was fitting on her shoes, she saw 
the Lark's friend. 

"How do you do, Grasshopper ?" asked 
the Fairy. 

"Thank you, I am very well and very 
happy," said the Grasshopper; "people are 
always so kind to me." 

" Indeed !" replied the Fairy. "I wish I 
could say that they were always kind to me. 
How is that quarrelsome Lark, who found 
such a pretty brown mate the other day?" 
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"He is not a quarrelsome bird indeed," 
replied the Grasshopper. "I wish you would 
not say that he is." 

" Oh, well, we need not quarrel about that," 
said the Fairy, laughing ; " I have seen the 
world, Grasshopper, and I know a few things, 
depend upon it. Your friend the Lark does 
not wear those long spurs for nothing." 

The Grasshopper did not choose to con- 
tend with the Fairy, who all this time was 
busily fitting yellow slippers to her tiny feet 
When, however, she had found a pair to her 
mind — 

" Suppose you come and see the eggs that 
our pretty friend the Lark has got in her 
nest," asked the Grasshopper. " Three pink 
eggs spotted with brown. I am sure she will 
snow you them with pleasure." 

Off they set together ; but what was their 
surprise to find the poor little brown Lark 
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sitting on them with rumpled feathers, droop- 
ing head, and trembling limbs. 

" Ah, my pretty eggs !" said the Lark, as 
soon as she could speak, " I am so miserable 
about them — they must be trodden on, they 
will certainly be found." 

"What is the matter?" asked the Grass- 
hopper. " Perhaps we can help you." 

" Dear Grasshopper," said the Lark, " I 
have just heard the farmer and his son talk- 
ing on the other side of the hedge, and the 
farmer said that to-morrow morning he should 
begin to cut this meadow." 

"That is a great pity," said the Grass- 
hopper. " What a sad thing it was that you 
laid your eggs on the ground !" 

"Larks always do," said the poor little 
brown bird ; " and I did not know how to 
make a fine nest such as those in the hedges. 
Oh, my pretty eggs ! — my heart aches for 
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them ! I shall never hear my little nestlings 
chirp." 

So the poor Lark moaned and lamented, 
and neither the Grasshopper nor the Fairy- 
could do anything to help her. At last her 
mate dropped down from the white cloud 
where he had been singing, and when he saw 
her drooping, and the Grasshopper and the 
Fairy sitting silently before her, he inquired 
in a great fright what the matter was. 

So they told him, and at first he was very 
much shocked ; but presently he lifted first 
one and then the other of his feet, and ex- 
amined his long spurs. 

" He does not sympathise much with his 
poor mate," whispered the Fairy; but the 
Grasshopper took no notice of the speech. 

Still the Lark looked at his spurs, and 
seemed to be very deep in thought 

" If I had only laid my eggs on the other 
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side of the hedge," sighed the poor mother, 
" among the corn, there would have been 
plenty of time to rear my birds before har- 
vest time." 

" My dear," answered her mate, " don't 
be unhappy." And so saying, he hopped up 
to the eggs, and laying one foot upon the 
prettiest, he clasped it with his long spurs. 
Strange to say, it exactly fitted them. 

"Oh, my clever mate!" cried the poor 
little mother, reviving; "do you think you 
can carry them away for me?" 

" To be sure I can," replied the Lark, 
beginning slowly and carefully to hop on 
with the egg in his right foot ; " nothing 
more easy. I have often thought it was 
likely that our eggs would be disturbed in 
this meadow; but it never occurred to me 
till this moment that I could provide against 
the misfortune. I have often wondered what 
my spurs could be for, and now I see." So 
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saying, he hopped gently on till he came to 
the hedge, and then got through it, still hold- 
ing the egg, till he found a nice little hollow 
place in among the corn, and there he laid 
it, and came back for the others. 

" Hurrah !" cried the Grasshopper, " Lark- 
spurs for ever!" 

The Fairy said nothing, but she felt heartily 
ashamed of herself. She sat looking on till 
the happy Lark had carried the last of his 
eggs to a safe place, and had called his mate 
to come and sit on them. Then, when he 
sprang up into the sky again, exulting, and 
rejoicing, and singing to his mate, that now 
he was quite happy, because he knew what 
his long spurs were for, she stole gently away, 
saying to herself, " Well, I could not have 
believed such a thing. I thought he must 
be a quarrelsome bird as his spurs were so 
long ; but it appears that I was wrong, alter 
all." 
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lyTRS. HUMPHRIES stood at her 
dresser, ironing a lady's collar, while 
her little daughter Mary looked on. The 
door of her clean kitchen was open, and you 
might see through it a well-kept garden, full 
of young spring vegetables, potatoes, onions, 
and cabbages. Near the house grew some 
cherry-trees ; they were covered with blos- 
som, and under each tree was a beehive. 
The bees were very lively, bouncing in and 
out, buzzing and fluttering about the flowers; 
but the little girl was so quiet, that at last 
her mother said to her — 

"Why, Polly, has anything gone wrong 
with you? What makes you so grave this 
half-holiday ?" 
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" I didn't know I was grave in particular, 
mother/ said Polly, with a deep sigh. " But 
Miss Annie was so cross this morning." 

" Miss Annie ! Nay, then, I'm sure it 
must have been your own fault — so kind as 
she is. To think of her coming here on 
purpose to show you how to do your sums ! 
I know you would never have got the prize 
if she hadn't explained the Rule of Three to 
you on half-holidays. How did it happen ? 
She's not often cross." 

Polly hung her head, and then answered 
in a doleful voice — 

" She's only a year older than I am." 

"But she's many years wiser," said her 
mother ; " she knows a deal more than you 
do. Tell me how this was." 

" Why, mother," said Polly, with another 
deep sigh, "after school yesterday I was 
playing at shuttlecock in the meadow at the 
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back of their garden, when she came out and 
said, 'Now 111 show you about the new 
rule;' and I just said I couldn't leave off 
playing so soon. ' Oh, very well/ she says ; 
"then I shall not come out any more ; for I 
want to finish my doll's cloak.' " 

"Well," inquired the mother, "what 
next ? " 

" And so I said," continued Polly, look- 
ing a good deal ashamed, " I said, ' Just as 
you please, miss ; I dare say I can manage 
very well by myself.' And then she coloured 
up, and said I was very disagreeable." 

" And so you were," replied her mother ; 
"and very ungrateful too. Here's a Kttle 
miss that has no occasion at all to show you 
kindness, but just takes a fancy to you 
because your sister Nancy is her nursemaid, 
and explains your tasks to you, till you go 
and tell her you can easily do without her. 
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That was rude; and it was more — it was 
false." 

" But, mother, I did do my sum right last 
night by myself — and proved it." 

" But you could not have done it if she 
had not helped you beforehand, and ex- 
plained so many that were set you last 
month. Besides, if you could do without 
her, that does not at all excuse you. I hope 
you told her you had not meant to be imper- 
tinent." 

" No, mother, I didn't," said Polly, in a 
low voice. 

"What did you say, then?" asked her 
mother. " Tell me at once." 

"I said, 'You're very high, miss, to-day.' 
I'm sure I'm very sorry now." 

"I'm ashamed of you," answered her 
mother. " I really am. I thought you had 
known better." 
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" I didn't think just then about anything 
but the shuttlecock," said Polly. " And if I 
was rude to miss, I'm sure she was cross to 
me to-day ; for when I met her walking with 
Nancy, she turned her head away, and pre- 
tended to look in at a shop-window; and 
when I said, ' I've done my sum, miss, and 
it came right,' she just turned and said, 
' Indeed ! I'm glad to hear it,' and walked 
on." 

" You should have said you were sorry for 
what had happened." 

" I was going, mother ; but I didn't like, 
because Nancy laughed. I really am very 
sorry, for I do like miss ; and she is often 
very kind. Besides that, I've got such an 
extremely hard sum to do for Monday ; and 
if I lose my place in the class, I shall have 
no chance of . being made monitor next 
month." 
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u See what comes of being rude to them 
that help you. Now, if I were you, I 
should not rest till I had made it up with 
miss." 

" But I don't know how, mother." 

" Can't you say, ' I beg your pardon, Miss 
Annie; I am sorry I spoke as I did, and I 
hope you'll excuse it ' ? " 

Polly hesitated. 

" If she was a grown-up lady I shouldn't 
mind," she began. " But, mother, the iron- 
ing is finished ; is it ready for me to take ? " 

"Yes. Go and fetch the round basket; 
and be quick, child; for I promised the 
things early. Mind you go straight to the 
hall, and don't loiter." 

" How often I go to the hall, mother," said 
Polly, as she helped her mother to lay the 
clear-starched articles in the basket. " Every 
Saturday, the year round, except when the 
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family are out. It must cost you a good 
deal in the wear of my shoes „" 

Her mother smiled. 

" I reckon it makes very little difference 
as to their wear whether you go or not," she 
observed ; " for they seldom have any rest 
when your feet are in them, that I can see." 

"But, mother, how far do you think it 
is?" 

" How far ? Well, perhaps a mile and a 
half by the road ; but not above a mile as 
the crow flies." 

" To think what a number of miles I walk 
in a year," thought Polly, as she poised the 
basket on her head, and set off, " Let me 
see ; leave out two Saturdays, on account of 
my being away, staying at grandmother's. 
Once fifty's fifty; half fifty is twenty-five; 
that is seventy-five miles, only one way. 
Twice seven is fourteen; twice five, ten-- 
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hundred and fifty. I walk all those miles in 
a year, only to the hall, not counting going 
to school and everywhere else where I walk." 

Polly was deep in these abstruse calcu* 
lations, when she was overtaken by her 
Sunday-school teacher, who began to talk to 
her; but she soon turned the conversation 
to the subject of her own thoughts; and 
having related them, ended by saying — 

" So you see, ma'am, what a number of 
miles I walk in the year; but what did 
mother mean by saying it was not so far, ' as 
the crow flies'?" 

" If you think a little, I dare say you can 
find out for yourself. How does a crow fly?" 

"Pretty much like another bird, doesn't 
it, ma'am ? " 

" You talk like a thoughtless child. Look 
at the robin; how is it flying? First it 
darted out of the ivy, and hopped on to the 
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gate, where it stood, turning its little head 
pertly on one side, as if to see what it could 
make of our conversation ; then it fluttered 
down into the road; now it hops a little 
way; now it flies into the opposite hedge. 
Is that how a crow generally flies ? " 

" No, ma'am, a crow flies much straighter." 
" To be sure ; and if a crow could be sent 
on a message to the hall, do you think it 
would fly such a roundabout way as we are 
now going? — first make a wide curve to 
avoid the wood ; then go a long way down 
the river to get to the bridge ; then cross, 
and come back again on the opposite bank ; 
and so to the lodge gates, and up the wind- 
ing carriage-road to the hall ? " 

" No, ma'am," said Polly, laughing. " A 
crow would be very silly if he did that, be 
cause a crow can cross over the river without 
a bridge, and over the wood too." 
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" Yes ; he not only can go straight over, 
but he does ; for, besides flying straight, he 
flies high — high enough to be above all ob- 
stacles ; and this is so well known, that 
when people wish to say — not how great a 
distance they have to go in order to reach a 
certain place, but how far it really is straight 
from point to point — they say it is so far, as 
the crow flies. Now, Polly, suppose you try 
to do all you have to do ' as the crow flies.' 
Don't be like the robin, which flew down, 
and then up again, and then stopped, and 
considered, and fluttered about ; but go on 
patiently and steadily, 'as the crow flies.' 
Don't let anything turn you to the right 
hand or the left ; but when you have ascer- 
tained in what direction your duty is, keep it 
in view, and go to it straight, l as the crow 
flies/ And, Polly, there is only one way to 
overcome little obstacles, and troubles and 
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difficulties — little feelings of false shame, 
and pride, and idleness, and fear; that 
is, by resolving, or at least trying, in de- 
pendence upon God's help, to be above 
them. Those who keep close to the ground 
and creep upon the earth must meet with 
many obstacles, many hedges and ditches, 
and rivers and enclosures, to stop them and 
turn them out of the way. But those who 
rise above the earth leave these obstructions 
below them; they aspire to be above these 
obstacles in their heavenly way, and fly over 
them, 'as the crow flies.' Do you know 
what I mean ? " 

" Yes, ma'am, I think so." 

" Well, now, tell me how a crow flies." 

"Very high, ma'am, and very straight, 
and very steady." 

"To be sure. Now here is the lodge- 
gate. Good-bye, Polly : I'm going further." 
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"Good-bye, ma'am," said Polly, as she 
shut the gate behind her. " Dear me," she 
continued, talking to herself, " what a fright 
I was in, for fear Miss G — should ask me 
whether I knew my hymn for to-morrow ; it 
was all because of that tiresome sum, and 
quarrelling with Miss Annie, that I forgot 
to learn it last night. I wish Miss Annie 
would forgive me ; but I don't like to ask 
her. I think I'll get Nancy to speak to her 
about it." 

As Polly walked up to the hall, she con- 
sidered this project, and decided what she 
would say to Nancy. It would be much 
easier, she thought, to make an excuse 
through another person ; and the very next 
time she saw her sister, she would coax her 
to do it for her. 

She gave her basket to the housekeeper, 
and turned homewards, almost as much 

G 
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pleased as if her kind little friend had 
already made it up with her. " And now," 
she thought, " I'll run home as steady ' as 
the crow flies ;' for there's my hymn to learn 
and my sum to do ; and besides that, I want 
to weed and water my radishes." This reso- 
lution being an unusually strong one, you 
will not be surprised to hear that she only 
broke it four times : once, when she stopped 
on a little wooden bridge to throw grass on 
the water, and watch it sailing down ; once, 
when she climbed a gate into a meadow, and 
gathered a handful of cowslips ; once, when 
she stopped at the turnpike to talk to a 
schoolfellow ; and once, when seeing her 
sister Nancy coming along the lane with her 
mastei's children, and Miss Annie among 
them, she crept through a hole in the hedge, 
in spite of her resolution, and hid herself 
behind it till they had passed by. 
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" You've been a long time, child," said her 
mother, when at last she made her appear- 
ance. 

"Yes, mother; but now I am going to 
begin to learn my hymn in good earnest." 

" You should have come in sooner if that 
was to be done," said her mother, " for it is 
four o'clock, and father said at dinner-time 
that he should like a rasher of bacon at his 
tea; so you must go to the shop and get 
some." 

" Dear me," thought Polly, as she set off on 
her errand, " how strange it is that everything 
goes wrong ! If I had spoken to Nancy I 
should have been much happier now, and I 
should have been home earlier : that goes 
wrong; and now here's father; he hasn't 
had any bacon with his tea I don't know 
when ; and yet this very day, when I don't 
know my hymn and can't do my sum, he 
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asks for some. I wish I'd come home as the 
crow flies." 

But wishes are vain, as we all know. 
Polly came back with the bacon, and her 
mother, who was busy finishing some clear- 
starching for another customer, told her to 
fetch out the little frying-pan and fry it 
Poor Polly complied, but thought so much 
of her lessons, that it is a wonder she did not 
burn the bacon. Never had the operation 
of setting tea-things, cutting bread and 
butter, making the kettle boil, and bringing 
the chairs to the table, seemed so tedious as 
it did that afternoon. 

At last her father and brother came in. 
Polly thought everybody was more hungry 
than usual ; she wished to see them make 
more haste, and was so anxious to begin her 
lessons, that it gave her scarcely any pleasure 
when her father said she was a handy 
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little lass, and had toasted his bacon to a 
turn. 

At last tea was over, and they all went 
out Polly washed the tea-things and set 
them in their places with wonderful quick- 
ness; then she ran up into the little attic 
where she slept, and began her lessons in 
good earnest. But she was not a clever 
child at any time, and now she was hurried 
and puzzled ; she was not sure of her rule, 
and it ran in her head while she conned over 
the hymn, so that at last bed-time came 
before she was perfect in either. 

The next morning she loitered on her way 
to school, that she might keep reading the 
hymn over to the last minute; the conse- 
quence was, her name was called before she 
entered, and she lost her ticket for regular 
attendance. This was a great mortification 
and it was a greater to find that after all she 
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was not perfect in her hymn, and must go 
down in her class. 

Poor Polly wiped away a few tears, and 
made another strong resolution that she 
really would speak to Nancy ; for it began 
to weigh heavy on her heart, that she should 
have been ungrateful and impertinent ; she 
found out that she was much more fond of 
her little friend than she had supposed, and 
she wondered whether Miss Annie would 
forgive her if she knew how unhappy she 
was. 

The next day, by taking very great pains, 
she did contrive to master the difficult rule : 
not that she felt at all more happy for it ; on 
the contrary, every hour made her more and 
more uncomfortable. 

Polly almost always met her sister as she 
came from school taking the children out for 
a walk, or saw her sitting in a field at work, 
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while they played around her. Often and 
often, while the little ones gathered daisies, 
Miss Annie had helped Polly to understand 
her lessons, or had heard her repeat them, 
and told her how to pronounce the hard 
words. Polly was very anxious to be made 
a monitor, and " miss " liked the little con- 
sequence of helping her on ; it amused her, 
and her mamma encouraged her to teach 
Polly, because she was a sickly child, and 
could not run like some other children. 

Polly thought it particularly unfortunate 
that on that Monday she did not meet 
Nancy, and on Tuesday she thought it still 
more unfortunate that it should pour with 
rain. When Wednesday came, she shrank 
far more from speaking to Nancy than at 
first The longer she waited the harder it 
seemed. 

She was quite frightened at the thought qi 
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meeting them, and every time she came to a 
turn in the lane she felt her cheeks glow. At 
last she did see them at a little distance, 
and now her courage failed her, and she 
ran rapidly past them with her head hanging 
down, and without saying a word. 

She had scarcely passed when she remem- 
bered how very foolish she had been; and 
more ashamed than ever, she stole back 
again. Nancy was behind the children ; 
Polly pulled her by the sleeve, and asked her 
if she would speak to Miss Annie to excuse 
her rudeness, and be friends with her again. 

"Why don't you do it yourself?" said 
Nancy rather tartly. 

" I don't like ; I'm ashamed." 

" No, no ; it's because you're too proud to 
own you did wrong, that you don't like to 
speak ; you are not really sorry, or you would 
say so yourself." 
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" Yes, I am, and I'm very fond of Miss 
Annie," repeated Polly, with tears in her 
eyes. 

" Very well, then, tell her so yourself," said 
Nancy, 

Polly's cheeks tingled ; but she said again 
that she was ashamed, and ran on to school 
more unhappy than ever. " Nancy might just 
as well have done it for me," she thought; 
" but I know what I'll do. My white and 
lilac double primroses are just in flower ; I'll 
gather them, tie them up in a pretty posy, 
with leaves round it, and give it Miss Annie 
for a present." 

This she considered a very good thought, 
and it comforted her for the rest of the day, 
though it did not enable her to understand 
her lesson, or to keep her place in the class. 

On Thursday morning early, she got up 
and made her yellow, white, and lilac prim- 
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roses into a pretty nosegay, which she carried 
with her to school; but that morning she 
did not meet her little friend; and, alas! 
when at twelve o'clock she took it from the 
window-ledge, where she had laid it, the 
flowers were all drooping and faded. There 
was a misfortune ! She could not offer such 
a withered nosegay; so when she met the 
children, she again walked quickly past them 
without saying a word; and yet, when she 
got home, she was so vexed with herself, and 
so full of sorrow and affection for her little 
friend, that she cried heartily, and thought, 
if the time should come over again, she 
would rather give up twenty games at shuttle- 
cock than say anything to hurt her feelings. 
There was nothing, she kept repeating, that 
she would not do to make it up ; and yet, 
strangely enough, she did not do the one 
thing that would have been sure to make it up. 
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The next day was Friday; the estrange- 
ment had now lasted a week ; Polly had lost 
several good marks, because she could not 
help thinking about it at improper times, and 
several more for want of the usual explana- 
tions ; but these were small matters compared 
with the fear that all this time her little friend 
was thinking her ungrateful. So on Friday 
morning, still yielding to false shame, still 
intent on saving her pride from submission, 
she got ready for school, gathered some more 
primroses, and put some damp moss round 
them to keep them fresh. 

She set off, and half-way to the school she 
met Nancy, with the younger children, but 
not Miss Annie. Polly was secretly glad, for 
now she thought she need not even give the 
flowers herself, but could send them by one 
of the little ones. 

So she spoke to the little Clara : " Please, 
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missy, give these to your sister, and say, 
' Polly's love, and sent you them ; and — and 
hopes you're pretty well to-day.' " The little 
girl put the flowers in her basket, and full of 
hope, Polly marched on to school. 

In the evening, as she was going on an 
errand for her mother, she again fell in with 
the family, and Miss Annie was with them ; 
the little ones were looking under the hedge 
for violets; Nancy was working, and Miss 
Annie sat by her with a book. 

Polly wondered whether she would look 
up and say something to her; but no, she 
felt, to her disappointment, that they did not 
observe her. Very much pained, she walked 
modestly on, till the little Clara came dancing 
after her and pulled her by the frock. 

"Did you give my message, missy?" asked 
poor Polly. 

" No," said the little girl, "I was iust going 
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to tell you that I did carry the nosegay a long 
way, till Dash put his nose into my basket 
and pulled it out, and shook it about on the 
road, till it was all covered with dust." 

Polly made no reply. The next morning 
she gathered no more primroses, but got up 
at an early hour, learned her lessons, made 
herself very neat, and set off to school sooner 
than usual. She walked across the fields with 
a beating heart, but with a very resolute 
expression of countenance. When she got 
to the house where Miss Annie lived, she 
did not hesitate a moment, but rang at the 
bell and asked to speak to her, and the 
moment her little friend appeared, she said 
in a great hurry, " Oh, if you please, miss, 
I'm very sorry I was so ungrateful about the 
sum, and I'm sure I beg your pardon ; I hope 
you'll forgive me." 

Her little friend looked almost as uncora- 
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fortable as herself, and said hastily, " Never 
mind, Polly, we'll make it up ; I am sorry 
too, for I was cross ; don't cry." 

" But you think I'm ungrateful, I know." 

" Oh no, I think nothing of the kind ; and 
besides that, I used to teach you for my own 
pleasure as well as your good; so you see 
we had much better forget it and be friends 
again." 

" Oh yes, miss, pray do," exclaimed Polly, 
drying her tears ; and so in three minutes the 
whole of this formidable business was over, 
and Polly was on her road to school again. 

" What a pity it is I did not do it a week 
ago," she thought ; " what miserable days I 
have had, to be sure." 

When Polly came home from school, she 
thought she had never been so happy and 
never been out on such a fine sunshiny day. 
She set off on her weekly errand to the hail 
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in such high spirits, that she sang almost all 
the way there ; and coming home again, she 
not only sang, but danced and drummed on 
the bottom of her flat basket, as if it had 
been a tambourine. 

At last she saw a lady before her, whom 
she knew to be her Sunday-school teacher. 

" Well, Polly," said Miss G , " I knew 

you generally had an errand here on Saturday, 
and I thought I would meet you to-day. I 
want to know why your lessons were so badly 
said last Sunday. I hope you know your 
hymn this week ; I think you would hardly 
look so happy if you did not." 

" Oh yes, ma'am, I know it," said Polly, 
" and I'm very happy." 

" Indeed ! is there any particular reason?" 

" Particular, ma'am ! Ah ! I think you 
would say so if you knew." 

" Suppose you let me know." 
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Polly hesitated, but after a little more 
questioning she told all about her little 
quarrel ; how unhappy she had been all the 
week ; and how at last she had acknowledged 
her fault, and been instantly forgiven. 

Her teacher seemed to take a great interest 
in the tale ; but when it was finished, instead 
of saying anything, she stopped, and shading 
her eyes with her hand, looked attentively 
towards a distant clump of high trees. 

"What are you looking at, ma'am?" asked 
Polly. "Oh, I know; at the rookery. What 
a number of rooks are flying to their nests ! 
I can hear the clamour of the little ones even 
here." 

"They look very beautiful against the deep 
blue of the sky," remarked the teacher. 

" Ma'am," said Polly, " do you remember, 
last Saturday, my asking you what that meant, 
* As the crow flies''" 
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" Indeed I do; but I don't think you have 
remembered much about it, Polly/' 

"Oh yes, I have, ma'am; almost every 
night I have looked at them flying home, 
like little black specks, when the sky was so 
red. One night it was so windy they could 
hardly fly straight. What makes you smile, 
ma'am ? " 

" Oh, Polly, Polly ! you have not remem- 
bered to much purpose, if I may judge from 
this little story that you have been telling 
me." 

Polly looked up, and blushed. " I suppose, 
ma'am," she said, " it's the end of what you 
told me that I forgot." 

'' Yes ; the application." 

" Well, to be sure, ma'am, I never thought 
it had anything to do with me ; but it's diffi- 
cult to remember about applications." 

"The most difficult part of every lesson, 

H 
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Polly, is its application. Only think, now, of 
your having spent a whole week in going by 
roundabout ways; in stopping, and hesitat- 
ing; changing your mind, and being hindered 
by every little obstacle that stood in the 
way, when five minutes would have brought 
you to your journey's end, if you had only 
set out on it * as the crow flies.' " 
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THE BRIDGE. 

T^HERE was once a beautiful city which 
stood upon the slope of a hill; it could 
be seen from a great distance, and the fame 
of it was such that many people came from 
far to admire it, as well as to talk with its 
inhabitants, who were said to be a very wise 
race of men, skilful in all the arts of life, and 
constantly making new and great inventions. 
One evening, a long time ago, a stranger 
came to this city. He had travelled a long 
way, and seemed weary, but he had heard 
so much of the city and its wise inhabitants, 
that he allowed himself little time for rest 
before he set out to inspect the streets, and 
admire the large squares with their long lines 
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of overshadowing trees, the fountains spring- 
ing up and tumbling into their deep marble 
basins, the tall graceful spires, and the clear 
windows shadowed with sweeping curtains, 
and filled with flowering plants. 

The more he saw, the more he was de- 
lighted. The city was as beautiful as he had 
expected, and the people were wise and kind. 
Some of them were rich, and had houses like 
palaces ; others were poor : but the rich were 
very good, and had built schools for their 
children, where they taught them the peculiar 
learning of the place, with various arts and 
trades, by which the boys soon learned to 
get their own living, and the girls to practise 
needlework and other useful arts, besides 
which they had them instructed in the laws 
which had been made by the King ; and so well 
were the children taught on this point, that 
many of them knew as much about the King 
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and his laws as their richer neighbours who 
had founded these schools. 

The stranger thought this such a pleasant 
city that he wished to remain in it for awhile, 
that he might observe the manners of the 
people, and how they employed themselves. 
So he went about from day to day, and 
observed how industrious the men were — 
how they built houses and wove cloth, dug 
wells and made bread — and how the women 
spun and knitted, and took care of their 
children and of their houses. He was pleased, 
too, to see the children going so regularly to 
their schools; and when their tasks were over, 
he often followed them into the meadows to 
see how happy they were, gathering flowers 
and playing about in the long grass. 

" This town of yours seems a very good 
place to live in ?" he said, one day, to a man 
who was weaving a basket. 
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" So it would be," said the man, looking 
up thoughtfully, "if it were not for the 
river." 

"What river?" asked the stranger. "I 
have not seen or heard of any river." 

" Why, no," replied the man, " I dare say 
not, for it runs a little way out of the city, 
and we have planted some trees in that 
direction that we may not see it; you will 
not often hear it mentioned, for in fact we 
do not consider it good breeding to allude 
to it." 

" But what harm does it do to the town ? " 
asked the stranger. 

" I don't wish to say much about it," re- 
plied the man, " it is a very painful subject; 
but the truth is, our King, whom you may have 
heard of, lives a long way off, on the other 
side of the river, and sooner or later he 
sends for all here to cross over. We shall 
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certainly all have to cross before long. The 
King sends messengers for us ; there is 
scarcely a day in which some one is not sent 
for." 

" But are they obliged to go ? " asked the 
stranger. 

" Oh yes, they must go," replied the man, 
" for the King is very powerful. If he were 
to send for me to-day, I could not wait even 
to finish my work. Sometimes he sends for 
our wives or our children, and the messenger 
never waits till we are ready." 

" What sort of a country is it on the other 
side of the river?" asked the stranger. "Is 
it as pleasant as it is here ? " 

" The river is so wide that we cannot see 
across it distinctly," said the man; "and 
when our friends and relations are once gone 
over, they never come back to tell us how it 
fares with them there. But yet every bne 
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here is agreed, and the highest evidence 
confirms it, that the country across the river 
is a far better one than this. The air is so 
pure that it heals all their diseases : besides, 
there is no such thing as poverty or trouble, 
and the King is very good to them, and so 
is his Son." 

"Well, then," said the stranger, "if the 
country be so fine, I do not see why you 
should think it such a misfortune to have to 
go to it, particularly as you are to see there 
all your parents, and children, and friends 
who have gone there before you. Why are 
you so much afraid to cross the river ?" 

The man did not answer at first; he 
seemed to be thinking of his work : at length 
he looked up and said — " When any of our 
friends are sent for, we always say they are 
gone over into that beautiful country ; but, to 
tell you the truth, this river is so extremely 
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deep and wide, and it rushes along so 
swiftly " 

" Well? " said the stranger. 

"I don't mind telling you" replied the 
man, " as you do not know much of these 
parts, that I think it very doubtful whether 
many of those who have to plunge in can 
get to the opposite side at all. I am afraid 
the strong tide carries some of them down till 
they are lost. Besides, sometimes they are 
sent for in the dark, and, as I said before, 
the messenger never waits till we are ready." 

" Indeed ! " said the stranger ; " in that 
case, so far from envying these people, I 
wonder to see them looking so happy and 
so unconcerned. I should have thought they 
would have been so anxious lest the mes- 
senger should come. Pray cannot your 
friends help you over ? " 

The man shook his head. " We have 
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made a great many rafts at different times," 
he said, in a doubtful tone, "but they all 
went whirling down the stream, and were 
wrecked. We began a bridge, too, and it 
cost us incredible labour, but we could never 
make it reach beyond the middle of the 
river." 

" Then," said the stranger, " are there no 
ships to convey you over : must you needs 
plunge alone and unhelped into those dark, 
deep waters ? " 

" I am not learned in these matters," said 
the man, evidently uneasy, "and I do not 
pretend to be wiser than my betters, who 
generally think this a disagreeable subject, 
and one that we should not trouble ourselves 
about more than we can help." 

"But if you must all go?" said the 
stranger. 

" I am a working man," replied the basket- 
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maker, interrupting him, " and I really have 
no time to talk to you any further. If you 
want to know anything more about this, you 
had better go and speak to that man whom 
you see talking to that group of children. It 
is his business to teach people how to get 
over the river, but I have not time to attend 
to him. I dare say, when my time comes, I 
shall get across as well as my neighbours. ,, 

So the stranger went up to this man who 
had been pointed out to him, and inquired 
whether he could tell him anything about the 
dreadful river. 

"Certainly," said the man; "I shall be 
very glad to tell you anything you wish to 
know. It is my duty: I am one of the 
ambassadors of the King's Son. If you will 
come with me a little way out of the town, I 
will show you the river." 

So he led him over several green hills, and 
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down into a deep valley, till they came to the 
edge of a whirling, hurrying torrent, deep and 
swollen. It moved along with such a thunder- 
ing noise, that the stranger shuddered and 
said — 

"I hope, sir, it is not true that all the 
people in the city are obliged to cross this 
river ? " 

" Yes, it is quite true," answered the man. 

" Poor people ! " said the stranger, " none 
of them can strive against such a stream as 
this; no doubt they are all borne away by 
the force of the torrent. Do you think any 
man could swim over here in safety ? " 

" No," said the man, looking very sorrow- 
ful, " it is quite impossible, and we should all 
be lost if it were not for the Bridge." 

"THE BRIDGE!" exclaimed the stranger, 
very much surprised. " No one told me there 
was a bridge." 
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" Oh yes," replied the man, " there is a 
bridge a short distance higher up; it was 
built by the King's Son, and by means of it 
we can pass in perfect safety." 

" What ! may you all pass ? " asked the 
stranger eagerly. 

"Yes, all The bridge is perfectly free, 
and is the only way of reaching the country 
beyond. All who try to swim over, or cross 
any other way, will certainly be lost for 
ever." 

"Sir," said the stranger, "if this be the 
case, I must hasten back to the city, and tell 
the people, that no more of them be lost in 
these swelling waters." 

" You may certainly do so if you please," 
replied the man, " but know first that all the 
people have been duly informed of the 
bridge. My brethren and myself spend 
nearly all our time in telling them of the 
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goodness of the King's Son, and how neither 
he nor his Father is willing that any should 
perish, — but their pride is very great." 

"What! so great that they would rather 
die than use the bridge ? " asked the stranger 
in astonishment. 

" Some of them have built up works of 
their own," replied the man, "which they 
think are strong enough to bear them over 
into the King's country; others say they do 
not believe there is but one way of getting 
over, and some men throw themselves head- 
long into the flood, saying they do not believe 
there is such a provision, or at least that it 
was not meant for them. But, as I told you 
before, it is perfectly free, and the voice of 
the King's Son may sometimes be heard 
calling to the people over the flood, and in- 
viting them to come to him ; for, strange as 
it may seem to you, he loves them, though 
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they are so backward to believe that he 
means them well." 

" What ! " interrupted the stranger, " does 
not the King's Son repent of what he has 
done ; is he not sorry that he built a bridge 
for such a thankless race ? " 

" No," said the man, " though they slight 
his offers of safety, he still sends ambassadors 
to call them to him, even at the very brink of 
the river. Nay, he often himself visits them, 
and by night, when all is still, he comes to 
their doors and knocks ; if any man will open 
to him, he will enter and sup with him. 
He will tell him how he has loved our nation, 
and what he has done for our sake; for 
indeed it cost him very dear to build that 
bridge, but now it stands stronger than a 
rock." 

Now, when the stranger heard this, he 
wondered greatly at the ingratitude and 
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foolishness of these people ; and, as he turned 
away, I went up to the ambassador, and 
ventured to ask him the name of that city, 
and the country it stood in. 

But it startled me beyond measure when 
he told me the name of that country ; for it 
had the same name as my own ! 
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THE PRINCE'S DREAM. 

T F we may credit the fable, there is a tower 
in the midst of a great Asiatic plain, 
wherein is confined a prince who was placed 
there in his earliest infancy, with many slaves 
and attendants, and all the luxuries that are 
compatible with imprisonment 

Whether he was brought there from some 
motive of state, whether to conceal him from 
enemies, or to deprive him of rights, has not 
transpired ; but it is certain that up to the 
date of this little history he had never set 
his foot outside the walls of that high tower, 
and that of the vast world without he knew 
only the green plains which surrounded it ; 
the flocks and the birds of that region were 

i 
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all his experience of living creatures, and all 
the men he saw outside were shepherds. 

And yet he was not utterly deprived of 
change, for sometimes one of his attendants 
would be ordered away, and his place would 
be supplied by a new one. This fresh com- 
panion the prince would never weary of ques- 
tioning, and letting him talk of cities, of 
ships, of forests, of merchandise, of kings ; 
but though in turns they all tried to satisfy 
his curiosity, they could not succeed in con- 
veying very distinct notions to his mind : 
partly because there was nothing in the 
tower to which they could compare the ex- 
ternal world, partly because, having chiefly 
lived lives of seclusion and indolence in 
Eastern palaces, they knew it only by hear- 
say themselves. 

At length, one day, a venerable man of a 
noble presence was brought to the tower, 
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with soldiers to guard him and slaves to 
attend him. The prince was glad of his pre- 
sence, though at first he seldom opened his 
lips, and it was manifest that confinement 
made him miserable. With restless feet he 
would wander from window to window of 
the stone tower, and mount from story to 
story ; but mount as high as he would there 
was still nothing to be seen but the vast un- 
varying plain, clothed with scanty grass, and 
flooded with the glaring sunshine ; flocks 
and herds, and shepherds, moved across it 
sometimes, but nothing else, not even a 
shadow, for there was no cloud in the sky 
to cast one. The old man, however, always 
treated the prince with respect, and answered 
his questions with a great deal of patience, 
till at length he found a pleasure in satisfying 
his curiosity, which so much pleased the 
poor young prisoner, that, as a great con- 
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descension, he invited him to come out on 
the roof of the tower and drink sherbet with 
him in the cool of the evening, and tell him 
of the country beyond the desert, and what 
seas are like, and mountains, and towns. 

" I have learnt much from my attendants, 
and know this world pretty well by hearsay," 
said the prince, as they reclined on the rich 
carpet which was spread on the roof. 

The old man smiled, but did not answer ; 
perhaps because he did not care to undeceive 
his young companion, perhaps because so 
many slaves were present, some of whom 
were serving them with fruit, and others 
burning rich odours on a little chafing-dish 
that stood between them. 

" But there are some words that I never 
could attach any particular meaning to/' 
proceeded the prince, as the slaves began to 
retire, " and three in particular that my at- 
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tendants cannot satisfy me upon, or are re- 
luctant to do so." 

"What words are those, my prince?" asked 
the old man. The prince turned on his 
elbow to be sure that the last slave had de- 
scended the tower stairs, then replied — 

" O man of much knowledge, the words 
are these — Labour, and Liberty, and Gold." 

"Prince," said the old man, "I do not 
wonder that it has been hard to make thee 
understand the first, the nature of it, and the 
cause why most men are born to it ; as for 
the second, it would be treason for thee and 
me to do more than whisper it here, and sigh 
for it when none are listening ; but the third 
need hardly puzzle thee, thy hookah is bright 
with it ; all thy jewels are set in it ; gold is 
inlaid in the ivory of thy bath ; thy cup and 
thy dish are of gold, and golden threads are 
wrought into thy raiment." 
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" That is true," replied the prince, " and 
if I had not seen and handled this gold, per- 
haps I might not find its merits so hard to 
understand ; but I possess it in abundance, 
and it does not feed me, nor make music for 
me, nor fan me when the sun is hot, nor 
cause me to sleep when I am weary ; there- 
fore when my slaves have told me how mer- 
chants go out and brave the perilous wind 
and sea, and live in the unstable ships, and 
run risks from shipwreck and pirates, and 
when, having asked thern why they have done 
this, they have answered, ' For gold/ I have 
found it hard to believe them; and when 
they have told me how men have lied, and 
robbed, and deceived ; how they have mur- 
dered one another, and leagued together to 
depose kings, to oppress provinces, and all 
for gold; then I have said to myself, either 
my slaves have combined to make me believe 
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that which is not, or this gold must be very 
different from the yellow stuff that this coin 
is made of, this coin which is of no use but 
to have a hole pierced through it and hang 
to my girdle, that it may tinkle when I walk;" 

" Notwithstanding," said the old man, 
" nothing can be done without gold ; for 
look you, prince, it is better than bread, and 
fruit, and music, for it can buy them all, 
since all men love it, and have agreed to ex- 
change it for whatever they may need." 

" How so ?" asked the prince. 

" If a man has many loaves he cannot eat 
them all," answered the old man; "there- 
fore he goes to his neighbour and says, ' I 
have bread and thou hast a coin of gold let 
us change ;' so he receives the gold and goes 
to another man, saying, 'Thou hast two 
houses and I have none ; lend me one of thy 
houses to live in, and I will give thee my 
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gold ; ' thus again they change, and he that 
has the gold says, ' I have food enough and 
goods enough, but I want a wife, I will go to 
the merchant and get a marriage gift for her 
father, and for it I will give him this gold.'" 

" It is well," said the prince ; " but in time 
of drought, if there is no bread in a city, can 
they make it of gold ? " 

" Not so," answered the old man, " but 
they must send their gold to a city where 
there is food, and bring that back instead 
of it." 

" But if there was a famine all over the 
world," asked the prince, " what would they 
do then?" 

" Why, then, and only then," said the old 
man, " they must starve, and the gold would 
be nought, for it can only be changed for 
that which is; it cannot make that which is 
not" 
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"And where do they get gold ?" asked the 
prince ; " is it the precious fruit of some rare 
tree, or have they whereby they can draw it 
down from the sky at sunset?" 

"Some of it," said the old man, "they 
dig out of the ground. ,, 

Then he told the prince of ancient rivers 
running through terrible deserts, whose sands 
glitter with golden grains and are yellow in 
the fierce heat of the sun, and of dreary 
mines where the Indian slaves work in gangs 
tied together, never seeing the light of day ; 
and lastly (for he was a man of much know- 
ledge, and had travelled far), he. told him of 
the valley of the Sacramento in the New 
World, and of those mountains where the 
people of Europe send their criminals, and 
where now their free men pour forth to 
gather gold, and dig for it as hard as if for 
life ; sitting up by it at night lest any should 
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take it from them, giving up houses and 
country, and wife and children, for the sake 
of a few feet of mud, whence they dig clay 
that glitters as they wash it ; and how they 
sift it and rock it as patiently as if it were 
their own children in the cradle, and after- 
wards carry it in their bosoms, and forego on 
account of it safety and rest. 

"But, prince," he proceeded, observing 
that the young man was absorbed in his nar- 
rative, " if you would pass your word to me 
never to betray me, I would procure for you 
a sight of the external world, and in a trance 
you should see those places where gold is 
dug, and traverse those regions forbidden to 
your mortal footsteps." 

Upon this, the prince threw himself at the 
old man's feet, and promised heartily to ob- 
serve the secrecy required, and entreated that, 
for however short a time, he might be suffered 
to see this wonderful world. 
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Then, if we may credit the story, the old 
man drew nearer to the chafing-dish which 
stood between them, and having fanned the 
dying embers in it, cast upon them a certain 
powder and some herbs, from whence as they 
burnt a peculiar smoke arose. As their 
vapours spread, he desired the prince to 
draw near and inhale them, and then (says 
the fable) when he should sleep he should 
find himself, in his dream, at whatever 
place he might desire, with this strange 
advantage, that he should see things in their 
truth and reality as well as in their outward 
shows. 

So the prince, not without some fear, pre- 
pared to obey ; but first he drank his sherbet, 
•and handed over the golden cup to the old 
man by way of recompense; then he reclined 
beside the chafing-dish and inhaled the heavy 
perfume till he became overpowered with 
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sleep, and sank down upon the carpet in a 
dream. 

The prince knew not where he was, but a 
green country was floating before him, and 
he found himself standing in a marshy valley, 
where a few wretched cottages were scattered 
here and there with no means of communica- 
tion. There was a river, but it had over- 
flowed its banks and made the central land 
impassable, the fences had been broken 
down by it, and the fields of corn laid low ; 
a few wretched peasants were wandering 
about there ; they looked half clad and half 
starved. " A miserable valley indeed ! " ex- 
claimed the prince ; but as he said it a man 
came down from the hills with a great bag of 
gold in his hand. 

"This valley is mine," said he to the 
people ; " I have bought it for gold. Now 
make banks that the river may not overflow, 
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After that it seemed to himself that he 
was walking about in a desert country, and 
in his dream he thought, "Now I know 
what labour is, for I have seen it, and its 
benefits ; and I know what liberty is, for I 
have tasted it ; I can wander where I will, 
and no man questions me ; but gold is more 
strange to me than ever, for I have seen it 
buy both liberty and labour." Shortly after 
this he saw a great crowd digging upon a 
barren hill, and when he drew near he under- 
stood that he had reached the summit of his 
wishes, and that he was to see the place 
where the gold came from. 

He came up and stood a long time watch- 
ing the people as they toiled ready to faint 
in the sun, so great was the labour of dig- 
ging up the gold. 

He saw who had much and could not 
trust any one to help them to carry it, 
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binding it in bundles over their shoulders, 
and bending and groaning under its weight ; 
he saw others hide it in the ground, and 
watch the place clothed in rags, that none 
might suspect that they were rich ; but 
some, on the contrary, who had dug up 
an unusual quantity, he saw dancing and 
singing, and vaunting their success, till rob- 
bers waylaid them when they slept, and 
rifled their bundles and carried their golden 
sand away. 

"All these men are mad," thought the 
prince, " and this pernicious gold has made 
them so.'' 

After this, as he wandered here and there, 
he saw groups of people smelting the gold 
under the shadow of the trees, and he ob- 
served that a dancing, quivering vapour rose 
up from it, which dazzled their eyes, and dis- 
torted everything that they looked at ; array- 
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ing it also in different colours from the true 
one. He observed that this vapour from the 
gold caused all things to rock and reel before 
the eyes of those who looked through it, and 
also, by some strange affinity, it drew their 
hearts towards those who carried much gold 
on their persons, so that they called them 
good and beautiful ; it also caused them to 
see darkness and dulness in the faces of 
those who carried none. "This," thought 
the prince, " is very strange ; " but not being 
able to explain it, he went still further, and 
there he saw more people. Each of these 
had adorned himself with a broad golden 
girdle, and was sitting in the shade, while 
other men waited on them. 

"What ails these people?" he inquired of 
one who was looking on, for he observed a 
peculiar air of weariness and dulness in 
their faces. He was answered that the 
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girdles were very tight and heavy, and being 
bound over the regions of the heart, were 
supposed to impede its action, and prevent 
it from beating high, and also to chill the 
wearer, as, being of opaque material, the 
warm sunshine of the earth could not get 
through to warm him. 

"Why, then, do they not break them 
asunder," exclaimed the prince, "and fling 
them away?" 

" Break them asunder ! " cried the man ; 
" why, what a madman you must be ; they 
are made of the purest gold ! " 

" Forgive my ignorance," replied the 
prince; "lama stranger." 

So he walked on, for feelings of delicacy 
prevented him from gazing any longer at the 
men with the golden girdles ; but as he 
went he pondered on the misery he had 
seen, and thought to himself that this golden 

K 
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sand did more mischief than all the poisons 
of the apothecary ; for it dazzled the eyes 
of some, it strained the hearts of others, it 
bowed down the heads of many to the earth 
with its weight; it was a sore labour to 
gather it, and when it was gathered, the rob- 
ber might carry it away ; it would be a good 
thing, he thought, if there were none of it. 

After this he came to a place where were 
sitting some aged widows and some orphan 
children of the gold-diggers, who were help- 
less and destitute ; they were weeping and 
bemoaning themselves, but stopped at the 
approach of a man, whose appearance at- 
tracted the prince, for he had a very great 
bundle of gold on his back, and yet it did not 
bow him down at all ; his apparel was rich, 
but he had no girdle on, and his face was 
anything but sad. 

" Sir." said the prince to him, " you have 
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a great burden ; you are fortunate to be able 
to stand under it" 

" I could not do so," he replied, " only 
that as I go on I keep lightening it;" and as 
he passed each of the widows, he threw gold 
to her, and stooping down, hid pieces of it 
in the bosoms of the children. 

" You have no girdle," said the prince. 

" I once had one," answered the gold 
gatherer ; " but it was so tight over my breast 
that my very heart grew cold under it, and 
almost ceased to beat. Having a • great 
quantity of gold on my back, I felt almost at 
the last gasp ; so I threw off my girdie, and 
being on the bank of a river, which I knew 
not how to cross, I was about to fling it in, 
I was so vexed ! ' But no,' thought I, ' there 
are many people waiting here to cross be- 
sides myself. I will make my girdle into a 
bridge, and we will cross over on it.' " 
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" Turn your girdle into a bridge ! " ex- 
claimed the prince doubtfully, for he did not 
quite understand. 

The man explained himself. 

" And then, sir, after that," he continued, 
" I turned one half of my burden into bread, 
and gave it to these poor people. Since 
then I have not been oppressed by its 
weight, however heavy it may have been ; 
for few men have a heavier one. In fact, I 
gather more from day to day." 

As the man kept speaking, he scattered 
his gold right and left with a cheerful coun- 
tenance, and the prince was about to reply, 
when suddenly a great trembling under his 
feet made him fall to the ground. The 
refining fires of the gold gatherers sprang up 
into flames, and then went out ; night fell 
over everything on the earth, and nothing 
was visible in the sky but the stars of the 
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southern cross, which were glittering above 
him. 

" It is past midnight," thought the prince, 
•' for the stars of the cross begin to bend." 

He raised himself upon his elbow, and 
tried to pierce the darkness, but could not. 
At length a slender blue flame darted out, 
as from ashes in a chafing-dish, and by the 
light of it he saw the strange pattern of his 
carpet and the cushions lying about He 
did not recognise them at first, but presently 
he knew that he was lying in his usual place, 
at the top of his tower. 

" Wake up, prince," said the old man. 

The prince sat up and sighed, and the old 
man inquired what he had seen. 

" O man of much learning !" answered the 
prince, " I have seen that this is a wonder- 
ful world ; I have seen the value of labour, 
and I know the uses of it ; I have tasted 
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the sweetness of liberty, and am grateful, 
though it was but in a dream ; but as for that 
other word that was so great a mystery to 
me, I only know this, that it must remain a 
mystery for ever, since I am fain to believe 
that all men are bent on getting it ; though, 
once gotten, it causeth them endless dis- 
quietude, only second to their discomfort 
that are without it. I am fain to believe 
that they can procure with it whatever they 
most desire, and yet that it cankers their 
hearts and dazzles their eyes ; that it is their 
nature and their duty to gather it ; and yet 
that, when once gathered, the best thing they 
can do is to scatter it ! " 

Alas ! the prince visited this wonderful 
world no more ; for the next morning, when 
he awoke, the old man was gone. He had 
uken with him the golden cup which the 
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prince had given him. And the sentinel was 
also gone, none knew whither. Perhaps the 
old man had turned his golden cup into a 
golden key. 
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ANSELMO. 

HPHERE was once, says an old legend, a 
young Italian noble, whose elder brother 
loved him much ; he had moreover saved his 
life, and had reconciled him to his father 
when greatly offended with him. 

As might have been expected, the youth 
returned this affection, and after the death of 
the father these brothers lived together, the 
younger obeying the elder, and behaving to 
him in all respects like a son. 

Once, on a certain day, however, a long 
separation came between them, for the elder 
went out as if upon his ordinary affairs, and 
never returned again to his house. His young 
brother was first surprised, then alarmed. He 
proclaimed his loss ; he scoured the country, 
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caused the waters to be searched, and sought 
in all the recesses of that old Italian city; 
but it was of no avail : his brother was gone, 
and none could tell him whither. 

No tidings were heard of him for more 
than six months, till one night, as his young 
brother was knocking for admittance at his 
own door, a figure in a domino came up, and 
put a note into his hand, at the same time 
whispering his brother's name. It was during 
the time of the carnival, when it is so much 
the custom for people to wear disguises that 
such things excite no surprise. Anselmo, for 
this was his name, would have seized the 
domino by the hand, but he quickly dis- 
appeared in the crowd > and full of wonder 
and anxiety the young man read the letter 
which he had left behind him : — 

"Anselmo, I live, I am well! and I be- 
seech thee, as thou lovest me, fail not to do 
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for me what I shall require, which is, that 
thou wilt go every night down the lane that 

leads along the south wall of the P 

Palace ; ten paces from the last window but 
one thou shalt find a narrow slit in the wall ; 
bring with thee a dark lantern, and into that 
slit do thou place it, turning the light side 
inward, that thou be not discovered. Thou 
shalt be at the place every night at twelve, and 
thou shalt stay until the clock of St. Januarius 
striketh one. So do, and one night I will 
meet thee there. Thy loving brother prays 
thee not to fail." 

That very night the young nobleman went 
put unattended in hopes of meeting with his 
brother. He carried a lantern, and pro- 
ceeded to the unfrequented lane pointed out 
in the letter. It was a desolate place, in a 
thinly-populated quarter of the city. By the 
faint light of the moon he counted the 
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windows, and found the slit in the wall, 
which was deep, and fenced on the river 
side with an iron grating backed by a sheet 
of horn : into this slit he hastened to place 
his lantern, and then began to look about 
him and consider why his brother should 
have chosen such a place for their meeting. 

Not far off ran the river, and he did not 
doubt that by water his brother would come, 
for it was evident that he feared to show 
himself in the streets of the city. Anselmo 
started once or twice during his solitary 
watch, for he thought he distinguished the 
splash of an oar, and then an advancing foot- 
step; but he. was mistaken, his brother did 
not come to meet him that night, nor the 
next, nor the one after; and when he had 
come to await him every night for a fortnight 
he began to get sick at heart. 

And yet there was no way but this; he 
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was to watch till his brother came ; it was 
his only chance of seeing him ; and he went 
on, without once failing, for eleven months 
and twenty days. 

In order that he might do this more 
secretly, he frequently changed his lodging ; 
for, as the time wore on, he began to fear that 
his brother might have involved himself in 
one of the political intrigues common in 
those days, and he felt that the utmost 
caution was required, lest his constant visits 
to that quarter of the city should be watched, 
and lead to suspicion. 

A strange piece of blind obedience this 
seemed, even to himself, and of trust in his 
brother. What appeared to him the strangest 
part of the letter was the entreaty that he 
would always bring a lantern : " as if there 
could be any fear, ,, he thought, " of my not re- 
cognising his step, or as if it could be likely 
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that more men than one could by any pro- 
bability be standing by that solitary corner." 
But in those days of tyrannical government 
and lawless faction, flight and mysterious dis- 
appearance were not uncommon. Thus An- 
selmo watched on, though hope began to 
wax faint, even in his strong and patient 
heart 

The clock struck one. " Eleven months,*' 
said he, " and one-and-twenty days ! I will 
watch for thee the year out." He put his 
hand to the slit in the wall and withdrew 
his lantern ; it was dying in the socket. 
" What," said he, " is the light also weary of 
watching?" He turned, and a heavy stone 
hard by his feet was raised from beneath, 
and up from under the earth came his 
brother. 

"Thy cloak — quick 1 cover me with it," 
he whispered. " Hide my prison garments." 
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"Thy prison garments !" repeated An- 
selmo faintly, for he was distraught and 
amazed. 

His brother took the croak and wrapped 
himself in it. It was not so dark but that 
Anselmo could see that his feet were bare, 
and his face haggard. He took the lantern, 
and threw it down, beckoning towards the 
river. " Let it, lie," he said to his young 
brother. 

" I am sorry the light has gone out just 
when it is wanted," said Anselmo, for he was 
still amazed, and scarcely knew what he 
was talking about 

" Eleven months and twenty-one days hath 
it served me well," his brother replied; 
" nothing else, whether alive or dead, saving 
thyself only, will serve me so well again." 

What a strange thing this was to hear ; but 
% the walls of the old Italian city echoed the 
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sound so softly that none awoke to listen, 
and the two figures, gliding under the deep 
shadow of the houses, passed away, and were 
seen there no more. 

By morning dawn a vessel left the harbour, 
and two brothers stood upon the deck bid- 
ding farewell to their native country; the 
one was young, the other had a wan cheek, 
and hands hardened by labour; but the 
prison dress was gone, and both were clad in 
the usual costume of their rank and order. 

" And now we are safe and together," said 
Anselmo, "I pray thee tell me thy story. 
Why didst thou keep me waiting so long, 
and where didst thou rise from at last ?" 

" That I can tell thee at all is thy doing," 
answered his brother, "because thou didst 
never fail to bring me the lantern." 

And then, while the grey Italian shores 
waxed faint in the sunny distance, and ail 
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hearts began to turn towards the new world 
whither the vessel was bound, Anselmd's 
brother descended with him into the cabin, 
and there told him, with many expressions 
of affection, the remarkable tale which 
follows : — 

He had, unknown to his brother, made 
himself obnoxious to the government; and 
the night of his disappearance he was sur- 
rounded, and after making a desperate 
defence, he was overpowered and thrown 
into prison. In a dreadful dungeon he lay 
till his wounds were healed, and then, for 
some cause unknown to himself, he was 
given over to the keeping of his deadly 
enemy — one whose house had long been of 
the opposite faction to his own. By this 

enemy he was conveyed to the P 

Palace, and laid in a dungeon that, as he 
said, " nothing it seemed could have broken 
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through, unless his teeth had been strong 
enough to eat through that wall." Almost 
every hour in the day his enemy came and 
looked at him through a hole in the door, 
his food was given him by means of this 
aperture, and when he complained of the 
want of bedding, they gave him, also by 
means of the hole, a thin mattress and two 
coarse rugs to cover him. 

This dungeon contained nothing but one 
large chest placed against the wall, and half 
filled with heavy stones. One of these, he 
was given to understand, would be tied 
round his neck should he attempt to escape, 
and his body would be thrown into the river. 

His light in the daytime came through the 
little slit so often mentioned ; but in daylight 
he could do nothing, for his enemy's eyes 
were frequently upon him. From twelve 
o'clock to three in the night were the only 

T. 
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hours when all his jailers slept, and then it 
was dark, and he could do nothing but just 
feel the strength and thickness of the wall. 
A hopeless task indeed to break it down with 
one poor pair of hands ! 

But, after months of misery and despair, , 
one of the jailers took pity on him, and asked 
him whether there was anything he could do 
to help him to endure his captivity better. 
" Yes," said the poor prisoner, " I have been 
a studious man, and if I could now read, it 
would help me to forget my misery. I dare 
not read in the daytime, for my enemy would 
not suffer me to have such a solace ; but in 
the night, if I could have a light in the slit." 

The jailer was frightened, and told him 
not to think of it ; yet, as his prisoner kep : 
urging it, he looked at the height of the slit 
and its small size, and then when he had 
heard the words that were to convey this re- 
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quest for a light, and that they told nothing 
as to where Anselmo's brother was, he con- 
sented to convey them ; first getting a solemn 
promise that he would never attempt to speak 
to his brother, even if he should find it pos- 
sible ; and secondly, that he would never 
betray him. 

Whether this jailer felt certain that he 
never could escape, whether he was not loath 
to aid in it, or whether he pitied him, and 
thought no harm could come of the light, is 
not known ; certain it is that he searched the 
dungeon diligently every night, and examined 
the iron protection to the slit. It was far 
above the poor prisoner's head, and when the 
jailer found it always safe, he appeared satis- 
fied ; yet the work of breaking through the 
wall began the first night of the lantern, and 
never ceased till it came to a triumphant con- 
clusion. 
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The great chest, as has been said, was half 
full of heavy stones. As soon as the light 
enabled him to act with certainty and perfect 
quiet, he laid his mattress and rugs beside it, 
opened its lid, took every stone out in turn, 
and placed it on one of them; he then, 
exerting all his strength, lifted the chest 
away, and began to undermine the stones 
behind it and under it 

With wonderful skill and caution he went 
gradually on ; but it took twenty minutes of la- 
bour to empty the chest, and twenty minutes 
to fill it with equal quiet ; there remained, 
therefore, only twenty minutes in which to 
perform the rest of this herculean labour. 

But for the light he must have handled the 
stones with less certainty, and, of course, the 
least noise would have caused all to be dis- 
covered. How little could be done each 
night becomes evident when it is remembered 
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that the stones and rubbish which he dis- 
placed had to be put back again, and the 
chest returned to the same position before 
the light was withdrawn. 

For nine months he made but little pro- 
gress, and for the next two months the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the rubbish daunted 
him ; but the last night, when still far from 
the surface, though already through the wall, 
such a quantity of earth caved in, that he 
swept it down fearlessly upon the floor of his 
dungeon, and resolved to make a daring 
effort to escape, and risk all on that one 
venture. He crept through the hole once 
more, and shielding his head with one arm, 
pushed upwards with the other; more and 
more earth fell, and at last, nearly suffocated, 
he applied all his strength to the flat stone 
that it had left bare, heaved it up, and 
escaped to life and freedom. 
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Which is most remarkable here — the trust 
of the elder brother, who could venture so 
much on a protracted attention to his letter, 
or the obedience of the younger to a com- 
mand which he could not understand ? 

We can scarcely tell ; yet this story, though 
widely different in some respects, has one 
point of resemblance to another far more 
worthy of credit, but which passes among 
many for an idle tale, if one may judge by 
the thoughts that they bestow upon it. 

It is the true story of a King's Son, one 
who saved the lives of many, and reconciled 
them to his Father, whom they had offended. 
In his wonderful condescension He called 
Himself their Elder Brother; but after He 
had long dwelt among them, He one day 
disappeared from their sight, promising them 
that after many days He would come again. 
He sent them a message afterwards, entreat- 
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ing them to watch, and saying, "Behold, 
I come quickly." 

For awhile they did watch ; but afterwards 
it was said in his kingdom which He had 
left, "Our Lord delayeth his coming, and 
we are weary of watching, the time is so long. 
If He had told us the exact day or the exact 
hour when He would return, we would have 
been ready, and would have gone out to 
meet Him with great joy; but we cannot 
always watch, though He has promised us 
and done for us so much." 

It is a long time now since that message 
was sent; some dispute its meaning, some 
say it shall be on this manner, and some on 
that manner ; some have even said, " Those 
many days must now be drawing near their 
close." 

But, O prisoner, working by night in the 
light of your brother's candle; O elder 
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brother, who had won such true fraternal 
love; O friend so trusted in, though not 
understood; so longed for, though scarcely 
expected — how differently was your earthly 
claim admitted — your earthly command 
obeyed ! There was One who said, " Watch, 
for ye know not the day, neither the hour, 
when the Son of Man cometh ; " and " What 
I say unto you, I say unto all — Watch ! " 
But do they Watch? 
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NIGHTS DIVINING GLASS. 

/^\NCE, as I was wandering about on the 
twilight margin of the waking world, I 
came to a little river, which tinkled sweetly 
in my ears, like the chiming music of bells. 
I had nothing particular to do, so I thought 
I would step across it, and please myself for 
a few hours with the sight of the landscape 
and the flowers beyond. Strange flowers 
they were, for they changed their hues and 
their forms as I looked at them ; the insects, 
too, were peculiar, for they sang like birds. 
The birds, however, outdid them, for they 
asked me, with human voice, what I wanted 
there ; but strange to say, I was not in the 
least surprised — not even when the two white 
lilies growing in the path followed their ex- 
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ample and requested me not to tread upon 
them. 

There was a great dimness over the land- 
scape ; more especially it was dim under the 
trees. This gave a mystical vagueness and 
want of outline to everything, and was per- 
haps the reason why, in walking, I came close 
upon a woman, who was standing there, be- 
fore I saw her. 

As far as I could discern, she was beauti- 
ful. Her eyes were bright and sparkling. 
She had a tall majestic figure ; and she was 
wrapped in a dark robe, whose trailing folds 
swept the ground as she turned and spoke to 
me. 

She told me she was the Queen of that 
region, and bade me welcome to her domi- 
nions ; " and I wish there was more light," 
she continued : " you must be careful where 
you tread, for this is at best but a twilight 
world." 
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adding, "Some of your learned folks pre- 
tend that he and your sun are twins. I don't 
know much about that, but I do know which 
I get the most light from. It is very dark 
indeed under this sky at present, and I shall 
not be able to see my way unless I put on 
my divining glass." 

"A divining glass?" said I, doubtfully. 
" I have always understood that there really 
was no such thing, and that those who pre- 
tend to the possession of such glasses are 
impostors." 

"There is no such thing in the waking 
world," she answered, "and if any have 
been stolen they will not divine excepting 
for me, their mistress, for I invented them, 
and they cannot be used out of my domi- 
nions. It is true that a long while ago I 
dropped one of my crystals, and some of 
the old philosophers picked it up, and made 
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themselves ridiculous with it. They in- 
vented somewhat by its means, which they 
called astrology; but it had a flaw in it, 
that divining glass, so that it could never 
give a true image of anything it showed. 
At another time, having broken one of my 
crystals, I flung aside the fragments, and 
your people, joining them together, thought 
by its aid to attain much gold ; but it only 
led them to a quagmire, wherein they floun- 
dered, as I understood, for two hundred 
years." 

"May / look, also, in your divining 
glass ?" I inquired. " I should so much 
like to know some of the wonders it must 
reveal of this realm of yours, which, though 
dark, is fine and beautiful, and of great in- 
terest to the inhabitants of such a different 
world/ 

"You might not, perhaps, find so much 
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difference as you think," she replied; "in 
fact, you are such an ungrateful race, that 
most of you think the wonders in my divin- 
ing glass are all shadows of things you have 
seen in your other world, where the sun and 
his little white sister come and shine. Never- 
theless, I will show you some curious things, 
provided you will not be uncharitable, and 
draw injurious comparisons between the 
dwellers in my realms and your own com- 
patriots." 

As she spoke she produced a crystal of 
great brightness ; and the moment I looked 
upon it I fell into a kind of trance, and ap- 
peared to myself to be standing in a barren 
desert, in front of a large stone prison. 
" But I am glad there is daylight here," I 
said, and I was just thinking what a cheer- 
less place it was, when a man came out, and 
courteously inquired whether I had come 
with intent to live in it 
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"Live there!" I exclaimed; "no, cer- 
tainly not Who would wish to live in a 
prison?" 

"Who?" he repeated, and laughed; 
"why the prisoners, of course. Why else 
did they build it for themselves, and make it 
strong for their own keeping ? Ask the Queen 
if they did not. This is part of her realm. 
She granted the ground on which the prison 
stands. Look up. Do you see that man fix- 
ing stones into his window frame ? " 

I did as he desired, and, to my surprise, I 
saw a man in the prison industriously block- 
ing up his window with stones. 

" That gentleman," said my new acquaint- 
ance, "is one of our most respected in- 
mates. He is a man of genius and inven- 
tion. It was he who took out a patent for 
certain weights which he had contrived for 
the eyelids, to prevent their being raised to 
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the sky. He has a theory that man has light 
within him, and has no occasion for the light 
of the sun, which he is accordingly blocking 
out as superfluous." 

" Strange/' said I ; " this is indeed a differ- 
ent world from my own ; and what is that 
blotch in the wall a little further on ? " 

" That was the window belonging to the 
cell of a great friend of his," said my inform- 
ant. " He has blocked out the light with 
wonderful art and care ; for his theory being 
that there is no sun, it behoves him not to let 
it shine in his face. He now considers it 
fully proved that no such luminary exists, 
and says the darkness of his cell is his rea- 
son for so thinking. The Queen has a great 
respect for him ; she considers him so very 
consistent." 

" Ah !" said I, " such folly as that could 
not exist where I came from. Pray are 
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there many inmates of this extraordinary 
prison ?" 

"Numbers," he replied; "and all these 
in the left wing built their cells with their 
own hands." 

" But if they come here of their own accord, 
I cannot see why they need make the walls 
so strong," I observed. 

"That certainly does appear odd to a 
stranger," he replied, "but not more odd 
than to hear those in the darkest cells 
boasting of the superb light they enjoy, 
and pitying the benighted world without. 
I believe they call their light the Light of 
Reason." 

I smiled. "The light of reason is the 
privilege of humanity," I observed politely. 
" I think you are mistaken in supposing that 
your prisoners boast of it; they are impostors 
if they do. But allow me to ask, do they 

M 
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ever come out, and let the sunshine belie 
their theories ? " 

"Sometimes they do," he replied; "but 
they then always carefully muffle themselves 
first with black hoodwinks." 

"Are there no instances of escape, or 
rather desertion of the prison ? " I asked. 

"Certainly," he replied, "now and then 
such a thing happens. Some of our people 
alter their minds, and wish to see daylight 
again; and though they have blocked up 
door and window, and made the place strong 
as adamant, they will, after incredible toil, 
get out again, and crawl forth to bless the 
light, perhaps, and die. But one great reason 
why so few get out is that most of those in 
the left wing think they are free." 

"And in the right?" I asked. 

" In the right wing it is different, for the 
inmates had their cells built for them by a 
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class of people who think it better folks 
should be in prison, because if they had 
liberty they might abuse it They also think 
it better to keep their cells dark, because 
their fathers always had dark cells; and, if 
the cells were made light, they might make 
a bad use of the light There are some 
men hereabouts who never can let well 
alone, but are always trying to pull down 
these cells, and get the prisoners out of 
them. In the right wing these men are 
called philanthropists; but among our friends 
on the left they go by the name of level- 
lers." 

"May I see some of the prisoners?" I 
asked. 

" Oh, it would be too dark for you to dis- 
cern their faces," he replied; "and if you 
did, you might recognise some of them, for 
several of your acquaintance live here in the 
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outer court, and for you to see them would 
be extremely awkward." 

" My acquaintance ! " I exclaimed. " You 
mistake me for some other person ; there is 
not one of my race that would deliberately 
choose to live in a prison." 

" A common prejudice," he replied, with a 
smile; "they may appear to you to love 
light and freedom ; but I assure you it is a 
fact that numbers of them have cells here, 
and are among our most respected inmates." 

I thought it was of no use arguing with 
the man, so I changed the subject by asking 
what he meant by the outer court, and did 
not even remind him that my friends were 
inhabitants of a different world. 

"Why, there again there are two wings,'' 
he replied; "and in one of them, while 
people are building their cells as fast as they 
can, they always declare that fate impels them 
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to it ; but they hope they shall never live in 
them. Others profess to be building for some 
neighbour or enemy, who they declare deserves 
to be immured for life; but it sometimes 
happens, while finishing the interior, they 
make the door so small they cannot get out 
again. In another part of that wing the 
inmates are continually burning candles." 

" No wonder ! " I exclaimed. 

"Yes, it is a wonder, when they might 
have the daylight/' he replied ; " but we are 
given to understand that the Being whom 
they serve takes delight in their offerings of 
innumerable candles, and looks upon it as so 
great a merit in them to live in the cells, that 
he extends more of his favour to them than 
to any other of his creatures.' * 

" And what of the other wing?" I inquired, 

" Why the other wing I don't know much 
about," he replied; "but it is certain that 
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the inmates axe not there of their own 
accord; it is true that the Queen is the 
mistress of it, and that the prisoners suffer 
incredible pains ; you cannot pass tlirough it 
without hearing groans and seeing tears, and 
yet from that wing people get out into the 
light, and escape more frequently than from 
any other." 

" I wish you would let me see some of the 
prisoners," I again entreated. 

"Well, the cells are not far from the 
entrance," replied my guide ; " I will let you 
see one or two of them, but you must not 
inhale the air of the first too freely, for the 
man within has been a poisoner." 

I followed my conductor down a narrow 
dark passage till he stopped before a heavy 
door. 

" This man," he said, " has partial liberty. 
Sometimes he goes forth with an antidote, 
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which he scatters about as freely as he can ; 
but there are long periods when he is forced 
to dwell in this dark cell in punishment of 
a crime that he committed. Look in." 

I looked, and by a glimmering ray of 
light I just discerned the figure of a vener- 
able old man, clad in a flowing garment or 
robe. 

" In his youth," said my conductor, " that 
man poisoned the Town-well." 

" Yes, it is too true," said the poor prisoner 
within. " I was trusted with the well, which 
the whole parish drank of. I tasted the 
water myself, and found it, as I thought, 
very cold, very flavourless, and colourless; 
and I pressed into it the honey of some 
resplendent flowers that grew near at hand. 
This made it sparkle with a yellow lustre, 
and the townsmen said it was sweet; but 
alas ! I discovered too late that it had poi- 
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sonous and intoxicating qualities. I warned 
the people with tears ; but they still drank — 
they said it was a comforting cordial, sweet 
to their nature ; , and they drew of it, and 
drank it till they died." 

" How sad ! " I exclaimed to my guide, 
u and how thankful I ought to be that I live in 
a world where poisoning wells is unheard of ! " 

Just then I felt a hand touch my shoulder, 
and the Queen stood beside me : anger 
flashed from her deep eyes, and I instinc- 
tively felt that I had offended her. 

" You have aspersed my people," she said, 
"and dared not only to compare them with 
the dwellers in your own illusory and deceitful 
world, but even to make the comparison to 
their disadvantage." 

" Forgive me this once," I began, for her 
face lowered upon me, and I was afraid she 
would shut me also up in this prison ; " it is 
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very dark in here, and perhaps I make mis- 
takes in what I saw." 

The Queen appeared to be appeased. 

" Do you wish to see anything more in my 
prison ? " she inquired, 

"Yes; I should like to know who lives 
in that opposite cell," I replied, "and why 
that mirror is hung before the door." 

" That mirror is another of my divining 
glasses," said the Queen. " I hung it there 
that those who wish to know that prisoner's 
history might do so without coming into 
contact with him, for he also has been a 
noted poisoner, and he is haunted now by a 
fearful voice which continually torments him, 
and frightens those who come near him.' 1 

So I drew near, and looking into the 
polished depths of this divining glass, I saw 
a man sitting on the ground in a garden : he 
held something in his hand which appeared 
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to delight him very much. 1 thought it 
looked like a seed. Another man presently 
came up to him and inquired what he had 
got there. 

" It is a seed that I have made," said the 
first man. "I have ransacked nature and 
art, and searched the elements, and at length 
by incredible labour I have made this seed, 
which is a new thing and a precious. I am 
now going to plant it that it may grow." 

Then I heard the other man trying to 
persuade him to throw his seed into the 
flame, for it was poisonous ; but he refused, 
and declared that it would bear wholesome 
and good fruit — excellent for the food of 
man. I heard the voice of the second man 
still urging him to destroy the seed, but he 
was angry and said, " Even if it be poison, 
what is that to you? 1 will plant it, for it can 
hurt no one but myself." 
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So I saw that he planted it, and watered 
it, and shaded it from the sun, and watched 
by it as if it had been a child. Then I saw 
the earth crack, and a rich plant thrust up its 
head; it grew rapidly, and soon put out 
innumerable branches, and they again were 
covered with countless buds, which soon 
expanded into blossoms of the most gor- 
geous hue. I perceived a fragrant scent, 
and observed .that a certain kind of honey, 
wonderfully rich and delicate, began to drop 
from these brilliant umbels to the ground. 
The man was overjoyed. He propped up 
its luxuriant boughs, turned the blossoms to 
the sun, and ate plentifully of the honey. 

" Look at my plant now," said he to the 
other man, who again approached. " Is it 
not fair ? Is it not fine ? Does it not per- 
fume the air and delight the senses ? " 

"It is a deadly, poisonous weed," repeated 
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the other. " Pluck it up, neighbour, and 
trample it under foot, while yet there is 
time." 

Then I saw that several men, and some 
women and children, had come near to look 
at the plant. 

"Good people," said the planter of it, 
" taste this honey, and see if it is not sweet." 

"Good people," interrupted the other 
man, " I pray you forbear. Its hurtful ber- 
ries are ripe, but let them lie and rot upon the . 
ground ; and you that planted it, your face 
is already pale through the baneful influence 
of its odour. Pluck it up ere it be too late." 

But in spite of these warnings, I saw that 
the spectators drew nearer, and, encouraged 
by the man who had planted it, one put out 
a hand and plucked the berries, and another 
dipped a finger in the honey, and a third 
gathered the blossoms and entwined them 
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with her hair. " It is beautiful," said some. 
" I shall never be tired of these delicious 
berries," said another. " But methinks I am 
sleepy : I must lie down and sleep." 

And so I saw that, one by one, all that 
fair company ate, and a kind of faint slum- 
ber coming over them, they lay down close 
to the plant and slept Still as they slept 
the plant grew taller and wider, till they were 
all completely enveloped in its shadow, and 
till the atmosphere far and near was loaded 
with its heavy scent. 

I looked earnestly at the sleepers. The 
reflections of the pendent branches flickered 
in the sunshine on their faces, and I per- 
ceived that they all, even the most bloom- 
ing, had become livid and pale, and that 
their limbs seemed languid and weak. At 
last I saw that the planter of the seed awoke, 
and sitting up, looked around him. The 
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shadow of death appeared to hang over his 
dim eyes and pallid brow, and a sudden 
sense of the crime he had committed struck 
misery into his soul, for he saw that all the 
people were in the same case as himself. 
And now he tried eagerly to wake them ; but 
some were faint, and could not move ; others 
only woke to eat again of the fruit of that 
deadly weed ; and some were already dead 
when he came to them. 

" I have done wrong; I have done a great 
wrong," he cried, starting up on his feet. 
" Oh, I will pluck up my plant, for it is 
deadly; and I acknowledge that it is poi- 
sonous after all." 

And, as he said this, he took hold upon 
the stem, and shook it violently, as if to 
tear it up again. But the plant was firmly 
rooted ; it resisted his feeble arms, and his 
efforts only strewed the flowers and honey 
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mpre widely, while whole fleets of the fea- 
thery seed were loosened, and sailed off, 
wafted by the wind. 

He shook it again ; and with frantic efforts 
at length he tore it down, buried it, and 
trampled it under foot. But what availed ? 
The countless seeds had already rooted 
themselves, and when he looked up, instead 
of one resplendent poisoner, there were 
thousands upon thousands. 

Struck with horror, he threw himself upon 
the ground and wept, but soon started up at 
the sight of a crowd of people running from 
all sides to admire the gorgeous flowers and 
eat of the poisonous honey. Every breeze 
that blew wafted off fresh seeds ; every sun- 
beam opened fresh buds ; every moment the 
deadly fragrance spread. I saw him rush in 
among the people, and. tear his hair, and 
weep, and entreat ; but fast on all sides thev 
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tasted and admired and fell asleep, that 
never were to wake again. 

I saw him at length turn his back on that 
deadly garden. He could no longer bear 
the sight of the flourishing crop he had 
sown, and the victims that the fruit of his 
crime overshadowed. 

The deep divining glass grew darker and 
darker. I approached, that I might see 
what would become of that man, and my 
breath dimmed it. In uneasy haste I raised 
my hand to wipe away the stain, and with a 
sudden crash I broke the glass, and its 
fragments fell tinkling at my feet. 

In great terror I fell at the feet of the Queen. 

" O Queen ! " I exclaimed, " forgive me, I 
pray you, and receive my thanks for the 
wonderful things I have seen." 

" Wonderful ! " she exclaimed with a scorn- 
ful voice. " What, is not your own world 



\ 
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dark enough to show you scenes like these ? 
Are there no dwellers there who shut out 
light from above, or declare that it never 
shone, or deny it to their neighbours, or, 
immured for life, burn candles to ' the Queen 
of Heaven/ or pollute the waters of life with 
deadly errors, or sow the poisonous seeds of 
vile opinions ? How dare you tell me that 
I have shown you wonderful things, as if 
they were new, forsooth ! Go back to your 
own deceitful home, and insult my realms 
no longer with injurious comparisons and 
dreams of superiority. Take heed XhaXyou 
do not come and dwell in my prison. I 
would not answer for it that the first stone 
of your cell is not laid already." 

So saying, she put out her hand, and, full 
of terror lest she should claim me for her 
own, I sprang over the shattered fragments 
of the divining glass, and rushed away out 

N 
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of that wonderful prison, and down the 
twilight glen, never stopping till I had 
reached and stepped across the little brook 
which divides that wonderful country from 
the cheerful margin of the waking world. 
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THE SNOWFLAKE. 

HTHERE is a beautiful little bird called 
the Snowflake. 

A very good name for it is this — which 
likens it to what suggests cold and pure 
whiteness, and floats downward so very 
lightly ; for the Snowflake dwells and builds 
in the far north, amid Arctic frost and cold, 
fluttering about in the winter starlight, with 
the flicker of the ruddy Aurora on her white 
wings, and settling on floating iceberg or 
desolate strand as lightly as any other flake 
of silent, downy snow. 

The Snowflake builds her nest and rears 
her young under the shelter of some pro- 
jecting rock, overhanging icicle, or driftwood- 
spar which has been floated up by the tide 
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from a shipwrecked vessel, and covered with 
tangled seaweed. She builds wherever she 
can find a nook or a crevice — a place just a 
little less desolate than the surrounding de- 
solation. Once she built — but I will tell 
you how it was. It is a sorrowful tale, 
though it has its bright side; and I can 
never hear the name of a Snowflake without 
thinking of it. 

It was in the Arctic winter, and the frozen 
snow was as hard as stone ; it glittered and 
sparkled, for the stars were bright overhead, 
and the moon was at the full. It was high 
tide, and the waves, of a deep leaden grey, 
were rearing up their great crests and flinging 
themselves down with a thundering noise on 
the shore. 

At a distance you might hear the scream- 
ing of sea-birds, as they skimmed with then- 
white wings over the water; and along the 
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skirts of the icebergs you might see the foxes 
prowling, and catch in the twilight the fiery 
glitter of their tawny eyes. 

Besides this there was no sound — no 
movement; everything in that starlit night 
was desolate. The world was turning round 
under those stars, for they shifted, as it 
seemed, their places; and the moon was 
riding on through the millions upon millions 
that make up the Milky Way ; but beyond 
this movement there was no change in the 
heavens from hour to hour, and there was 
no change or movement beneath them — 
everything was perfectly white and utterly 
still. 

Did I say it was white? So it was a 
moment ago; but it has changed! The 
whole world and the heavens have under- 
gone a change! There is a quivering in 
the sky — a swift spire of flame shoots across 
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the stars. Another ! There is a deep glow 
in the zenith, like a half-transparent crimson 
cloud. It spreads out suddenly; then it 
quivers; it sinks downwards; it is like a 
pennon of fire shaken in an angel's hand. 
Now it divides — it multiplies — and flushes 
a more rosy red; it trails itself out before 
the stars, and floats across the moon like a 
veil — a wonderful veil ! The whole heavens 
are red with it; and the earth, which was 
white, has put on a crimson blush — every 
iceberg has a crimson edge, and every wave 
has a crest of crimson foam. 

So much for the world without. Now let 
us glance at the world within. Under the 
shelter of some rising grounds a little curling 
smoke ascends. There are some snow-huts 
built against that hill, but they are buried to 
their roofs ; the inmates can only creep out 
of the hole which serves both for door and 
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chimney. There is now no sound in those 
huts but the light sound of falling ashes and 
the settling together of burning logs. The 
Esquimaux sleeps soundly after his hard day's 
hunting ; his dogs sleep beside him, and so 
do his children. His wife alone watches the 
fire, to keep it bright for her lord ; and when 
he turns in his heavy slumber she wraps him 
again in his furs. 

All the huts are equally silent — all the 
men are dreaming ; and the women watching 
by turns those precious fires on which their 
lives depend. They only move from them 
to trim the lamps, or sleek the skin of some 
favourite dog when he wakes up and whines 
to them for food. 

One hour passes over their heads ; another 
change greater than that which tinged the 
white snow with crimson has come upon 
them. The moonlight, when that hour com- 
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menced, fell on a dark wavering advancing 
line, which stole along the brow of a distant 
hill like a black serpent gliding onward to 
its prey. The wavering line came on and 
grew distinct; it lengthened out; it was 
made up of many members ; it sped rapidly 
towards the huts : it was a company of armed 
and desperate men. 

The hour passes, and oh! how changed 
the scene ! The sullen wave breaks still 
upon the shore, but its sound is deadened 
by the cries of those sometime sleepers, 
by heathen shouts and savage war cries, 
while fast and fast the mothers fly out into 
the cold. They drag their children after 
them, and gather their infants to their breasts, 
thinking it better the frost should slay them 
than the keen knife of the murderers. The 
snow is blotted now with spots of deeper 
red, and the air filled with the clash of 
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weapons, the wailing of children, the heavy 
fall of murdered men, and the shrinks of 
mad despair. The wild creatures start from 
their lairs, and the icebergs echo with their 
cries; the screaming birds rush past affrighted, 
the dogs howl, but the struggle is not for 
long. 

The hour is past : ruin and rapine and 
revenge have done their work; the blazing 
firebrands are torn from the hearths, and 
flung out to be quenched in the snow ; they 
flare in the faces of the dead — dead father, 
dead mother, dead child. There are many 
of them, and none but the dogs make lamen- 
tation, while, fast as tears, the snow begins 
to fall. It is more merciful than warfare, more 
pitiful than man, for slowly and softly it does 
the work left undone of human hands; it 
first shrouds, and then buries, the murdered 
dead. 
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The sword has slain some ; but the cold 
more. In a few days the sun begins to shine. 
First he shows an edge of amber above the 
hills, then he comes higher up and floods the 
sea with gold; he puts out the stars; he covers 
the icebergs with rainbow gleams, but there 
is no human eye to greet his appearance : 
the shores of that ice-bound bay are utterly 
empty and stilL 

A vessel comes up from the south : it 
carries a little cabin-boy among its crew, and 
he thinks when he sees the ice-mountains 
rearing up their desolate heads, and hears 
the stiff ropes rattling, that never again shall 
he behold his native fields. He paces the 
deck ; it is all white with snow ; he hears the 
plunging of the great whales, the howling of 
the bears, and the crashing of the ice as the 
vessel wades and labours through it. He is 
very much afraid, for he is but a child ; yet 
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he keeps his hardships and his fears to him- 
self. He knows the rough sailors would but 
laugh at them. 

He watches and watches: he is in a 
wonderful and beautiful region — in colour 
most splendid, but desolate and inhospitable. 
Every day the sun gets a little higher, and 
the vessel sails yet further to the north. At 
last she rides at anchor in the very bay that 
we have spoken of, and shortly the sailors 
push off a boat. The captain has given them 
leave to land ; they are going ashore to shoot 
ptarmigans, and they call the little cabin-boy 
to come with them. They are a noisy, reck- 
less set of men, but they have not landed 
long before they begin to walk silently, and 
look at one another ; they watch their foot- 
steps with care, for, at intervals not very wide 
apart, a piece of fur raiment, or a lock of 
woman's hair, stands out from the snow. 
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The sailors press up into the country, first 
setting up a flag-staff on the hill to guide 
them back, and then telling the little cabin- 
boy to play near it, while they hunt and shoot 
ptarmigans. 

He is afraid to be alone, and does not care 
to play; he wanders about and climbs among 
the cliffs, taking care to keep the ship in 
view. At last he finds a crevice in a snow 
wall ; he knows it must be the wall of a hut, 
and he widens it and creeps in. A red sun- 
beam follows him, and lies along the floor ; 
there are white ashes on the cold hearth, and 
scattered round it lie weapons and garments, 
rude harness, and cooking utensils. 

Everything is frozen; he looks round— 
there is a raised place in one corner covered 
with skins of animals ; something lies upon 
them, it is carefully folded, all but the face 
and the small dimpled hands, for, alas! he 
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sees that it is a little dead child, frozen to 
death among its furs ; it had fallen to sleep 
when the fire was bright — when it went out, 
the baby died. The little plump cheek looks 
just, the boy thinks, as it must have done in 
life ; a quiet smile seems to hover about its 
lips, and in the half-light he thinks, as he 
moves, the baby-features change. The little 
cabin-boy turns away ; he feels the tears rise 
into his eyes; but suddenly he starts and 
looks quickly round — can it be that he has 
heard the child move ? No, he sees that it is 
certainly dead, but something begins to sing; 
he looks nearer, and nestling among the thick 
folds of fur, which cover the baby's breast, 
sits a little bird — yes, a living bird. She sits 
and broods over her snow-white eggs, for she 
has built her nest and made it warm and 
soft, she has sung the lullaby of the sleeping 
child, and her little ones will chirp and flutter 
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close to those heedless ears and silent 
lips. 

The Snowflake is wise ; she is not afraid 
lest the baby-hand should be lifted up to 
disturb her callow young ; and she sits and 
watches with her bright eyes, while the little 
cabin-boy stands near her. She turns her 
head with a restless, uneasy movement ; but 
she does not rise from her nest, though he 
strokes her with his finger, and when he turns 
away he hears again her soft low song. A 
sad fate for the little two-years-old child ; but 
these are the miseries of war. 

The little cabin-boy came home to England, 
and one day I met him as I walked about a 
mile from home. He was come to see his 
grandmother, and carried a bundle, tied in a 
red handkerchief, in one hand ; a little tame 
white bird sat on his shoulder, he was 
whistling to it as he ran along, and when he 
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stopped, full of joy at seeing us, it hopped 
down on to his hand. 

He pulled out a clasp-knife. " You see, 
I've took care of it," he said, smiling ; 4t you 
said when you gave it me that I should lose 
it directly, but I haven't." 

" And what have you got in your handker- 
chief?" I inquired. 

" Oh, miss, it's a nest, and some cur'osities;" 
and so saying, he untied it, and I saw some 
shells, some beautiful pieces of spar, and the 
nest he had spoken of. " This is my bird," 
he continued ; " I used to feed her, and she 
flew aboard and followed me home. I can 
make her sing when I choose." 

" Make her sing now, then," said I ; and 
he stroked the bird and whistled to it, where- 
upon it fluttered its wings, and flew round 
and round him, uttering a succession of clear 
thrilling notes * then he called it back to his 
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hand, took leave of us, and ran on to his 
grandmother's cottage. 

A few days afterwards he told me this 
story. He was a sweet little gentle boy, and 
it had surprised us all that he should have 
been so bent on going to sea ; he was scarcely 
thirteen years old. 

When he had told me how the little child 
lay with her pretty hands folded on her breast, 
he said — 

" I reckon, miss, they were all heathens." 

" Yes, certainly they were." 

" I did not know what her name was, of 
course," he continued, "so I invented one — 
I mean I chose one for her, and cut it on a 
piece of wood that I got out of the brig — 
and I made her a little grave." 

I asked him what name he chose for her, 
and he said — 

" One that I like, because of a picture in 
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my Pilgrim's Progress, my favourite picture 
of Mercy knocking at the door. She thinks, 
you know, in the story, that they won't open 
it for her, but they do." 

" And what did you mean by giving her 
that name ? " 

"I can't tell you exactly. I cut the 
words as well as I could, and put up the 
wood at her head to be like a little grave- 
stone." 

" And what were the words ?" 

" The very words, * Mercy. He opened 
the door.' There were some things scattered 
about in the hut that I thought, perhaps, 
were idols ; most likely no one had taught 
those people the things that we know. And, 
beside, this was a little young thing; it never 
could have said any prayers to them. I often 
went and fed the bird after I had moved 
her nest, and she got quite tame, so T brought 

o 
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her on board; her young ones flew away 
when they were fledged, but she stops with 



me." 



I walked towards home, and at the edge 
of the common I passed near the open door 
of a cottage. A man, the owner, who was 
well known as a drunkard and a reprobate, 
sat on a bench before it in the sun ; his wife 
sat close to him. I stopped, for there was 
something strange in the Axed, foolish smile 
which gleamed on the woman's face ; I was 
sure she was intoxicated, but I should have 
passed on if die sight of their little cniid, 
their only one, had not made me pause. 
This child was the idol of their hearts. Sa- 
vage as the man was, and profane as the 
woman was, they never ill-treated it The 
little creature was about three years old. I 
saw it standing between the drunken father 
and mother, the dark eyes looking unnaturally 
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bright, and the cheeks flushed and heated, 
I thought the reflection of its mother's smile 
looked strangely amiss upon those dimpled 
features ; the child seemed neither observant 
nor playful. Presently it tried to run forward, 
staggered, and fell. The father, upon this, 
laughed immoderately, and called to it, 
" Come thou here, my pretty one ; don't cry, 
come to father, and thou shalt have some 



more." 



The little creature rose and walked un- 
steadily to her father. I saw him lift the mug 
of spirits which stood beside him, and hold it 
to her lips. She drank again of the sweet poi- 
son, walked a few steps, and fell quite in- 
toxicated and incapable of standing. Is it 
so ? I thought as I retired. O cruel, cruel 
parents ! more cruel far than pitiless north- 
ern cold or heathen warfare. Miserable 
fate to be thus caressed, thus cherished ! 
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How fax more sad is this life than that death ! 
How far better than this it would be to be 
still in that frozen solitude, with the Snow- 
flake nestling in your bosom 1 
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THE WATER-LILY. 

TV/T Y father and mother were gone out for 
the day and had left me in charge 
of the children. It was very hot, and they 
kept up a continual fidget. I bore it patiently 
for some time, for children will be restless 
in hot weather, but at length I requested 
that they would get something to do. 

" Why don't you work, or paint, or read, 
Hatty?" I demanded of my little sister. 

"I'm tired of always grounding those 
swans," said Harriet, "and my crochet is 
so difficult : I seem to do it quite right, and 
yet it comes wrong." 

" Then why don't you write your Diary ? " 
" Oh, because Charlie won't write his." 
" A very bad reason ; his not writing leaves 
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you the more to say : besides, I thought you 
promised mamma you would persevere if she 
would give you a book." 

" And so we did for a long time," said 
Charlie; "why I wrote pages and pages of 
mine. Look here 1" 

So saying, he produced a copy-book with a 
marbled cover, and showed me that it was 
about half full of writing in large text 

" If you wrote all that yourself I should 
think you might write more." 

" Oh, but I am so tired of it, and besides, 
this is such a very hot day." 

" I know that, and to have you leaning on 
my knee makes me no cooler: but I have 
something for you to do just now, which I 
think you will like." 

" Oh, what is it, sister? May we both do 
it?" 

" Yes, if you like. You may go into the 
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field to gardener, and ask him to get me a 
water-lily out of the stream ; I want one to 
finish my sketch with." 

"You really do want one? you are not 
pretending, just to give us something to 
do?" 

" No, I really want one ; you see these in 
the glass begin to wither." 

"Make haste then, Hatty. Sister, you 
shall have the very best lily we can find." 

Thereupon they ran off, leaving me to in- 
spect the diary. Its first page was garnished 
with the resemblance of a large swan with 
curly wings : from his beak proceeded the 
owner's name in full, and underneath were 
his lucubrations. The first few pages ran as 
follows : — 

" Wednesday. — To-day mamma said as all 
the others were writing diaries, I might do 
one too if I liked, so I said I should, and I 
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shall write it every day till I am grown up. 
I did a long division sum, a very hard one. 
We dined early to-day, and we had a boiled 
leg of mutton and an apple pudding, but I 
shall not say another time what we had for 
dinner, because I shall have plenty of other 
things to say." 

"Friday. — Gardener has been mending 
the palings ; he gave me five nails ; they were 
very good ones, such as I like. He said if 
any boy that he knew was to pull nails out 
of his wall trees when htd done them, he 
should certainly tell their papa of them. 
Aunt Fanny came and took away Sophy to 
spend a fortnight Uncle Tom came too; 
he said I was a fine boy, and gave me a 
shilling." 

" Saturday. — My half-holiday. Hurrah ! 
I went and bought two hoop-sticks for me 
and Hatty \ they cost fourpence each." 
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Sunday. — On Sunday I went to church." 
Monday. — To-day I had a cold, and 
after school I was just going to bowl my 
hoop when Orris said to mamma it rained, 
and ma said she couldn't think of my going 
out in the rain, and so I couldn't go. After 
that Orris called me to come into her room, 
and gave me a fourpenny piece and two 
pictures, so now I've got eightpence. Orris 
is very kind, but sometimes she thinks she 
ought to command, because she is the 
eldest" 

" Tuesday. — I shall not write my diary 
every day unless I like." 

" Wednesday.—! dined late with papa and 
mamma and the elder ones : it rained. If the 
others won't tell me what to say, of course I 
don't know." 

" Friday.— \ went to the shop and bought 
some tin tax. I don't like writing diaries 
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particularly. It will be a good thing to leave 
off till the holidays." 

I had only got so far, when the children 
ran in with a beautiful water-lily. They had 
scarcely deposited it in my hand when they 
both exclaimed in a breath — 

" And what are we to do now ?" 

"You may bring me a glass of water to 
put it in." 

This was soon done, and then the question 
was repeated. I saw there was but one 
chance of quiet, so I resolved to make a 
virtue of necessity, and say that if they would 
each immediately begin some ordinary occu- 
pation, I would tell them a story. What 
child was ever proof against a story? 

"But we are to choose what it shall be 
about?" said one of them. 

"Why?" 

" Oh, never mind why. Shall we tell her. 
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Harriet ? Well, it's because you tell cheat- 
ing stories : you say, ' I'll tell you a story 
about a girl, or a cottage, or a thimble, or 
anything you like,' and it really is some- 
thing about us." 

" You may choose, then." 

" Then it shall be about the lily we got for 
you." 

" Give me ten minutes to think about it, 
and collect your needles and pencils." 

Upon this they brought together a heap 
of articles which they were not at all likely 
to want, and after altering the position of 
their stools and discussing what they would 
do, and changing their minds many times, 
declared at length that they were quite 
ready. 

" Now begin, please. There was once " 

So I accordingly began. u There was 
once a boy who was very fond of pictures. 
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There were not many pictures for him to 
look at, for his mother, who was a widow, 
lived on die borders of one of the great 
American forests. She had come oat from 
England with her husband, and now that he 
was dead, the few pictures hanging on her 
walls were almost the only luxuries she pos- 
sessed. 

" Her son would often spend his holidays 
in trying to copy them, but as he had very 
little application, he often threw his half- 
finished drawings away, and once he was 
heard to say that he wished some kind- 
hearted fairy would take it in hand and 
finish it for him. 

" ' Child,' said the mother, ' for my part I 
don't believe there are any such things as 
fairies. I never saw one, and your father 
never did ; but by all accounts, if fairies there 
be, they are a jealous and revengeful race. 
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Mind your books, my child, and never mind 
the fairies.' 

*' * Very well, mother/ said the boy. 

" ' It makes me sad to see you stand gaz- 
ing at the pictures,' said his mother, coming 
up to him and laying her hand on his curly 
head ; ' why, child, pictures can't feed a body, 
pictures can't clothe a body, and a log of 
wood is far better to burn and warm a body.' 

" ' All that is quite true, mother,' said the 
boy. 

" l Then why do you keep looking at them, 
child ? ' 

11 The boy hesitated, and then answered, 
' I don't know, mother.' 

" 'You don't know ! nor I neither. Why, 
child, you look at the dumb things as if you 
loved them. Put on your cap and run out 
to play.' 

" So the boy went out, and wandered to- 
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wards the forest till he came to the brink of 
a sheet of water. It was too small to be 
called a lake; but it was deep, clear, and 
overhung with crowds of trees. It was even- 
ing, and the sun was getting low. There 
was a narrow strip of land stretching out into 
the water. Pine-trees grew upon it; and 
here and there a plane-tree or a sumach 
dipped its large leaves over, and seemed in- 
tent on watching its own clear reflection. 

"The boy stood still, and thought how 
delightful it was to see the sun red and 
glorious between the black trunks of the 
pine-trees. Then he looked up into the 
abyss of clear sky overhead, and thought 
how beautiful it was to see the little frail 
clouds folded over one another like a belt 
of rose-coloured waves. Then he drew still 
nearer to the water, and saw how they were 
all reflected down there among the leaves 
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and flowers of the lilies ; and he wished he 
were a painter, for he said to himself, ' I am 
sure there are no trees in the world with 
such beautiful leaves as these pines ; I am 
sure there are no other clouds in the world 
so lovely as these; I know this is the 
sweetest piece of water in the world, and if 
I could paint it, every one else would know 
it too.' He stood still for a while, watching 
the water-lilies as they closed their leaves for 
the night, and listening to the slight sound 
they made when they dipped their heads 
under water. 'The sun has been playing 
tricks with these lilies, as well as with the 
clouds,' he said to himself, 'for when I 
passed by in the morning they swayed about 
like floating snowballs, and now there is not 
a bud of them that has not got a rosy side. 
I must gather one, and see if I cannot make 
a drawing of it.' So he gathered a lily, sat 
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down with it in his hand, and tried very 
hard to make a correct sketch of it in a 
blank leaf of his copy-book. He was far 
more patient than usual ; but he succeeded 
so little to his own satisfaction that at length 
he threw down the book, and looking into 
the cup of his lily, said to it in a sorrowful 
voice, ' Ah ! what use is it my trying to copy 
anything so beautiful as you are? How 
much I wish I were a painter ! ' 

" As he said these words he felt a slight 
quivering in the flower; and, while he 
looked, the cluster of stamens at the bottom 
of the cup floated upwards, and glittered 
like a crown of gold ; the dewdrops which 
hung upon them changed into diamonds 
before his eyes ; the white petals flowed to- 
gether ; the tall pistil was a golden wand ; 
and the next moment a beautiful little crea- 
ture stood upon his hand, clad in a robe of 
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the purest white, and scarcely taller than the 
flower from which she sprung. 

il Struck with astonishment, the boy kept 
silence. She lifted up her face, and opened 
her lips more than once. He expected her 
to say some wonderful thing ; but, when at 
length she did speak, she only said, ' Child, 
are you happy ? ' 

" ' No,' said the boy in a low voice, ' be- 
cause I want to paint, and I cannot.' 

" ' How do you know that you cannot ? • 
asked the fairy. 

" * Oh, fairy/ replied the boy, ' because I 
have tried a great many times. It is of no 
use trying any longer.' 

" ' What if I were to help you ? " said the 
fairy. 

"'There would then indeed be some 
pleasure in the work, and some chance of 
success,' said the boy. 

p 
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" ' I was just closing my leaves for the 
night, 1 answered the fairy, 'when you drew 
me out of the water; and I should have 
made you feel the effects of my resentment 
if it had not happened that you are the 
favourite of our race. Under the water, at 
the bottom of this lake, are our palaces and 
castles ; and when, after visiting the upper 
world, we wish to return to them, we close 
one of these lilies over us, and sink in it to 
our home. The wish that I heard you utter 
just now induced me to appear to you. I 
know a powerful charm which will insure 
you success, and the accomplishment of 
your highest wishes; but it is one which 
requires a great deal of care and patience 
in the working, and I cannot put you in 
possession of it unless you will promise 
the most implicit obedience to my direc- 
tions.' 
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" * Spirit of a water-lily ! ' said the boy, * I 
promise with all my heart.' 

" ' Go home, then,' continued the fairy, 
'and you will find lying on the threshold a 
little key : take it up.* 

"'I will,' answered the boy; 'and what 
then shall I do ? ' 

" * Carry it to the nearest pine-tree,' said 
the fairy, 'strike the trunk with it, and a 
keyhole will appear. Do not be afraid to 
unlock that magic door. Slip in your hand, 
and you will bring out a wonderful palette. 
I have not time now to tell you half its vir- 
tues ; but they will soon unfold themselves. 
You must be very careful to paint with 
colours from that palette every day. On this 
depends the success of the charm. You 
will find that it will soon give grace to your 
figures, and beauty to your colouring ; and I 
promise you, that if you do not break the 
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was so delighted with the fairy present that 
he even did more than was required of him. 
He spent nearly all his leisure time in using 
it, and often passed whole days beside the 
sheet of water in the forest. He painted it 
when the sun shone, and it was spotted all 
over with the reflection of fleeting white 
clouds; he painted it covered with water- 
lilies rocking on the ripples ; by moonlight, 
when two or three stars in the empty sky 
shone down upon it; and at sunset, when 
it lay trembling like liquid gold. 

" But the fairy never came to look at his 
work. He often called to her when he had 
been more than usually successful ; but she 
never made him any answer, nor took the 
least notice of his entreaties that he might 
see her again. 

"So a long time — several years — passed 
away. He was grown up to be a man, and 
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he had never broken the charm; he still 
worked every day with his magic palette. 

"No one in those parts cared at all for 
his pictures. His mother's friends told him 
he would never get his bread by painting ; 
his mother herself was sorry that he chose to 
waste his leisure so ; and the more because 
the pictures on her walls were brighter far 
than his, and had clouds and trees of fai 
clearer colour, not like the common clouds 
and misty hills that he was so fond of paint- 
ing, and his faintly-coloured distant forest, 
with uncertain and variable hues, such as 
she could see any day when she looked out 
at her window. 

" It made the young man unhappy to hear 
all this fault found with his proceedings, but 
it never made him leave off using the fairy's 
palette, though about this time he himself 
began to doubt whether he should ever be a 
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painter. One evening he sat at his easel, 
trying in vain to give the expression he 
wished to an angel's face, which seemed to 
get less and less like the face in his heart 
with every touch he gave it. On a sudden 
he threw down his brush, and with a feeling 
of bitter disappointment upbraided himself 
for what he now thought his folly in listening 
to the fairy, and accepting her delusive gift 
What had he got by it hitherto ? Nothing 
but his mother's regrets and the ridicule of 
his companions. He threw himself on his bed. 
It grew dark ; he could no longer be vexed 
with the sight of his unfinished angel ; and 
presently he fell asleep, and forgot his sorrow. 
" In the middle of the night he suddenly 
awoke. His chamber was full of moonlight 
The lid of the casket where he kept the lily 
had sprung open, and his fairy friend stood 
near it 
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"' American painter/ she said in a re- 
proachful voice, ' since you think I have 
been rather a foe than a friend to you, I 
am ready to take back my gift.' 

"But sleep had now cooled the young 
painter's mind, and softened his feeling of 
vexation, so that he did not find himself at 
all willing to part with the palette. While 
he hesitated how to excuse himself she 
further said, ' But if you still wish to try 
what it can do for you, take this ring, which 
my sister sends you; wear it, and it will 
greatly assist the charm.' 

" The youth held out his hand, and took 
the ring. As he cast his eyes upon it, the 
fairy vanished. He turned it to the moon- 
light, and saw that it was set with a stone of a 
transparent blue colour. It had the property 
of reflecting everything bright that came 
near it; and there was a word engraven 
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upon it. He thought — he could not be sure 
— but he thought the word was ' Hope.' 

" After this, and during a long time, I can 
tell you no more about him : whether he 
finished the angers face, and whether it 
pleased him at last, I do not know. I only 
know that, in process of time, his mother 
died — that he came to Europe — and that he 
was quite unknown and very poor. 

" The next thing recorded of him is this, 
that on a sudden he became famous. The 
world began to admire his works, and to seek 
his company. He was considered a great 
man, and wealth and honours flowed in upon 
him. It happened to him that one day in 
travelling he came to a great city, where 
there was a large collection of pictures. He 
went to see them, and among them he saw 
many of his own pictures ; some of them he 
had painted before he left his forest home ; 
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others were of more recent date. All the 
people and all the painters praised them. But 
there was one that they liked better than the 
others ; and when he heard them call it his 
masterpiece he went and sat down opposite to 
it, that he might think over again some of the 
thoughts that he had had wtien he painted it. 

" It was a picture of a little child, holding 
in its hands several beautiful water-lilies ; and 
the crowd that gathered round it praised the 
lightness of the drapery, the beauty of the 
infant form, the soft light shed down upon it, 
and, above all, the innocent expression of 
the baby features. 

" He was pleased, but not elated. He 
called to mind the words of his fairy bene- 
factress, and acknowledged to himself that at 
length they were certainly fulfilled. 

" And then it drew towards evening, and 
the people one by one disappeared, till he 
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was left alone with his masterpiece. The 
excitement of the day had made him anxious 
for repose. He was thinking of leaving the 
place, when suddenly he fell asleep, and 
dreamed that he was standing behind the 
sheet of water in his native country, and 
lingering, as of old, to watch the rays of the 
setting sun as they melted away from its sur- 
face. He thought, too, that his beautiful 
lily was in his hand, and that while he 
looked at it the leaves withered and fell at 
his feet. Then followed a confused recollec- 
tion of his conversation with the fairy ; and 
after that his thoughts became clearer, and 
though still asleep, he remembered where he 
was, and in what place he was sitting. His 
impressions became more vivid. He dreamed 
that something lightly touched his hand. He 
looked up, and his fairy benefactress was at 
his side, standing on the arm of his chair. 
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" ' O wonderful enchantress ! ' said the 
dreaming painter, ' do not vanish before I 
have had time to thank you for your magic 
gift. I have nothing to offer you but my 
gratitude in return; for the diamonds of 
this world are too heavy for such an ethereal 
being, and the gold of this world is useless 
to you who have no wants that it can supply. 
The fame I have acquired I cannot impart 
to you, for few of my race believe in the 
existence of yours. What, then, can I do ? 
I can only thank you for your goodness. 
But tell me at least your name, if you have 
a name, that I may cut it on a ring, and 
wear it always on my finger.' 

" ' My name/ replied the fairy, ' is Perse- 
verance.' " 

"Well!" said the children, looking at 
each other, " she has cheated us after all ! " 
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NINETEEN HUNDRED AND 
SE VENTY-TWO. 

T^\EAR little boys and girls who are read- 
ing this book, I have a brother and 
sister who are about as old as you are, and 
I have told you some of the things that #*ey 
say and do. I am generally very T&ppy 
when I am with them, because we talk about 
sensible things that one can understand, such 
things as dolls, and lesson books, and fairies, 
and the Middle Ages, and being* good; but 
the other day a cousin of mine, who is not at 
all stupid, wrote to me and said such a very 
curious thing had happened to him that he 
should like to relate it to me, only that I 
was such a matter-of-fact person, he was 
afraid I might not understand it. " But the 
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children would understand very well," he 
added, " if you liked to read it to them." So 
I replied, " Tell us all about it, then, by all 
means;" and he accordingly sent me this 
letter, which has a good many hard words in 
it, and is very odd altogether. Do you think 
it can possibly be true ? My little sister says 
she is sure it is not. 

Your affectionate friend, 

. Orris. 

" My dear Orris, — You have, no doubt, 
often heard quoted the celebrated lines, 
' There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, than are dreamt of in your philo- 
sophy.' You have heard this, I say; and, 
as I believe you to be a person of sense, I 
shall take for granted that you believe it. 

"Why should we be so fond of saying, 
1 Impossible ! * ' Incredible ! ' ' Improbable ?' 
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These are three empty words, yet how many 
a fine story have they marred! How 
can you tell whether what is impossible to 
you may not be possible to other people? 
Why should we shrink so sensitively from all 
belief in that which seems marvellous ? Why 
are we determined to lay down laws, draw 
lines, fix boundaries, and then say, l Every- 
thing on this side the line I will believe, and 
nothing on the other side?' Does not the 
colour on the cheek soften away so gradually 
that none can say where it finally melts into 
the whiter temple and brow? Would it be 
improved by being fixed and defined? I 
once saw a little white-faced child take a red 
peony leaf and playfully fix it to her cheek : 
the effect was not fair. 

" Even so, Orris my cousin, it is not well 
resolutely to define and bind with a hard 
line our belief on certain subjects : there 
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must be some things which, if we cannot 
affirm them to be true, we cannot declare to 
be false : we see them as it were by twi- 
light. 

" It may sometimes have happened to you, 
Orris, to have walked out in the dusk and 
seen some white object, which at first you 
took to be a horse reposing in a field, but 
afterwards, changing your mind, you said 
was Goodman Hodge's Sunday shirt laid 
out to bleach by his consort, and, upon a 
nearer approach, you were almost sure that 
it was either a heap of stones or a heap of 
turnips. Now, some things which to you 
have an unreal and illusive appearance may 
have truly been, and certainly happened to 
me. Mock not, then, at what I am going to 
tell you, but remember, that if I may be mis- 
taken in thinking it ever took place, so may 
you be in thinking it never did. 
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" What is the use of beating about the 
bush in this way? I will launch at once 
into my narrative like a man and a Briton. 

"It was not more than a week since. 
Orris, that I was seated before my study fire 
in the dusk of the evening. I had done a 
hard day's work, and was indulging in a 
reverie, while the white ashes which en- 
crusted my burning logs shaped themselves 
into cathedrals, alps, and avalanches, for my 
special pleasure and edification. I looked 
towards the window ; the wind was rocking 
the black branches of the leafless trees ; 
splashes of rain were breaking into spray 
in the corners of the casement, which rattled 
and creaked; while within-doors the wind 
lifted up my carpet into a succession of gusty 
waves. You cannot imagine what a windy, 
noisy night it was : the dogs were barking in 
the yard, the ringers were clashing those 
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bells in the church steeple, the branches 
were creaking, and altogether I felt so deso- 
late and uncomfortable that, when my land- 
lady came in to draw the curtain and bring 
me my c ap and railway wrapper, I was quite 
glad. 

" ' Well/ I thought as I rose to take them, 
'it is no use sitting mooning here by the 
fire ; it will take half an hour to walk to the 
railway station, and I must be there by nine 
o'clock.' Nothing looks more desolate than 
a country railway station in the midst of a 
great common like ours, and nothing is more 
dismal than to have to walk to it by night 
over marshy sward, where the moon sees her 
face fifty times in as many yards, in the 
round holes made by the feet of cows and 
horses, and filled with rain-water. This 
very lot, Orris, was mine; it was also my 
lot to be wet through, and to have my 
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umbrella turned inside out, while the rain 
splashed into my eyes and ears, and the 
wind blew off my hat. 

"The shrill whistle of the coming train 
was in my ears before I reached the station 
and ran up the steps, one, two, three. I 
seemed an unaccountably long time running 
up those steps ; there were assuredly twenty 
of them, and I was sure there used to be only 
three or four. 

" And the door ! — surely it could not be 
the right door ; and moreover, it would not 
open. Nothing could exceed my perplexity 
and bewilderment. I could not, by any con- 
trivance, get this door open, nor find my way 
into the place. At last, it being pitch dark, I 
began to feel round the wall with my hands. 
What a size it seemed ! What with the wind 
and the rain, my fear of being late, and my 
perplexity, I got so stupid, that it must have 
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been at least ten minutes before I found a 
door, and pushing it open — 

" ' Why, this is a palace ! * I exclaimed, 
i and I am either dreaming or bewitched.' 

" At last I opened one eye, and it rested 
on the following advertisement, which was 
printed on the wall : — 

" i Take Notice — Luminous apparel being 
now so cheap as to bring abundance of light 
within the reach of all classes, the proprietors 
of this railway declare it to be unlawful to 
burn atmospheric air in any of their car- 
riages ; and to insure safety and comfort to 
all, particularly in the submarine tunnels, 
they give notice that no person shall travel 
on any of their lines without a cloak which 
emits sufficient light to read by, or at least a 
cap, the halo round which is three feet in 
diameter. 

"'N.B. — To prevent danger, and also 
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smoke and ashes, the proprietors give notice 
to persons going round the world, that they 
allow nothing but water to be used in the 
carriages as an article of fuel. 

" ' Signed on behalf of the Directors, 

" ' Thomas Jones. 
"'February 1st, 1972.' 

" ' Nineteen hundred and seventy-two ! ' 1 
exclaimed "aloud ; ' that accounts for all these 
marvellous changes. I have, by some un- 
accountable means, stepped forward into the 
middle of the twentieth century. What an 
extraordinary circumstance ! I'll buy a lumi- 
nous cap, and take a trip in this railway.' 

" Well, I wandered about a long time per- 
fectly dumbfoundered. At last I came to 
another door, and having pushed it open, I 
found myself in an office more elegant than 
the drawing-room of a duchess, and half 
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filled with people, whose dress was beyond 
everything remarkable; for they all wore 
luminous clothes. 

"'Well, my fine fellow/ I said to myself, 
'you've got yourself into a pretty scrape 
now, wet, dirty, and dull as you are, to in- 
trude among princes and princesses with 
your dripping umbrella.' 

"I then got into a passage, Orris, which 
was superbly illuminated, but I could see no 
lamps, and it seemed to me (don't laugh) 
that the stones themselves were giving out 
light. ... 

"Not to be tedious, I sat hidden there 
all night, and in the morning I procured a 
cap and a ticket, and entered a carriage, re- 
solving to go to London. 

"'Now, ladies and gentlemen/ cried a 
cheerful voice, ' who is for the subterranean 
line to New York ? ' Off moved a consider- 
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able portion of the crowd, and the door was 
scarcely shut upon them when a lady with 
a child in her hand stepped up to the last 
speaker and inquired, ' What time does the 
next threepenny train start for Mount Vesu- 
vius ? ' 

" i Not for half an hour, ma'am.' 

" ' Half an hour ! how late that will make 
us ! I had better perhaps go round by Cairo, 
and take the old balloon track back to Italy.' 

" ' A good plan, madam,' was the reply ; 
i it will save seven minutes.' 

" I shut my eyes, and put my fingers into 
my ears lest I should hear any more, and 
shrank back in the last stage of imbecile 
amazement. ' London ' was written on my 
ticket ; London I had repeatedly asked for, 
but when in ten minutes we stopped, and the 
men at the carriage doors cried out, 'Any 
lady or gentleman for London* — just as if 
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London had been some second-rate provincial 
town, I laughed in their faces, for I knew very 
well it was not London. Nevertheless, I got 
out, and began to look about me; 'for one 
thing in this twentieth century/ I thought, 
' is just as strange as another.' 

" No, it was not London in which I then 
found myself; not the London air, nor the 
London aspect; the atmosphere was not only 
clear as noonday in Italy, but there was a 
balmy warmth in the sunshine, and the whole 
place was fresh and breezy. What a city ! 
How shall I describe its dazzling transcend- 
ent splendour? 

"It was one vast collection of palaces, 
built of something transparent, and reflecting 
the sunbeams. In spite of the traffic that 
went on, there was no lack of space, there 
was no dirt, no smoke, and the wheels moved 
with scarcely any noise. Large trees grew 
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before these palaces, and partly shaded them; 
numerous birds fluttered in the branches ; 
people were passing rapidly to and fro, with 
fresh cheerful faces and exquisitely beautiful 
garments; but I saw no beggars, nothing 
squalid, nor any appearance of over-popula- 
tion or extreme poverty. 

" I wandered on among these people. At 
last I came to a place open like a garden, 
and verdant with turf. I thought perhaps 
this might have been the site of Hyde Park ; 
and seeing an old gentleman seated under 
some trees, I went up to him and said, ' Ex- 
cuse the curiosity of a stranger, and be pleased 
to tell him whether this city really is London.' 

" ' This city ! ' he replied, taking off his 
spectacles. 'Yes, undoubtedly this city is 
London, and a very fine place still, sir, to my 
old-fashioned notion, though several other 
cities in these dominions now far surpass it' 
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" ' Surpass it !* I exclaimed; ' can anything 
earthly surpass this collected multitude of 
palaces — this noiseless swarming of cheerful 
thousands — these carriages gliding so swiftly 
without visible means of motion ? ' 

"The old gentleman looked at me with 
astonishment. So much did he seem amazed 
that I felt compelled to tell him my story, 
and how I had been propelled into the 
middle of a succeeding century. 

" He evidently believed my tale (more 
than you will do, Orris), and answered 
politely, 'Ah, that accounts for your sur- 
prise. Your lot was cast in very barbarous 
days, a dark age for civilisation; in fact, 
while slavery and warfare still existed, what 
could one expect ? ' 

" ' They are done away with, then ? ' I in- 
terrupted. 

11 i About sixty years ago/ he replied, ' by 
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consent of all nations : the former was allowed 
to be unjust even in your day ; and for the 
last, its folly happily became evident to those 
who had never considered its wickedness.' 

" ' Indeed I ' said I ; ' and pray what is 
that exceedingly high spire which looms in 
the distance ? ' 

" € That,' he answered, ' is the great watch- 
light of London. A century ago, the streets 
were lighted by thousands of yellow, dingy 
gas lamps ; we now substitute one enormous 
jet of pure white light, which shoots upwards 
of a mile high, and illuminates the whole 
city effectually. Our houses are, as you ob- 
serve, semi-transparent — they are thus rilled 
with light within also; and as our atmosphere 
used formerly to be proverbially cold and 
foggy, a company was formed for superseding 
the use of coal and all other combustible 
materials (which were not only productive of 
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smoke, but of danger), by warming the whole 
city from below.' 

"'From below?' I inquired, doubtful of 
his meaning. 

" ' From below,' he replied calmly. ' You 
were probably aware, even in the nineteenth 
century, that the interior of the earth was of 
a very high temperature.' 

" ' Yes,' I replied, ' we knew that if iron 
existed forty or fifty miles below the sur- 
face, it must always be in a state of 
fusion.' 

" ' Exactly so,' he answered ; ' it was, how- 
ever, not certainly known, though it had been 
conjectured before your day, that the earth 
was hollow — in short, that there was a central 
cavity. Well, sir, it was found that the crust 
was particularly thin under one part of these 
dominions, namely, under the county of 
Devon. A shaft was therefore sunk, and 
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by that means we can procure as much heat 
as we desire.' 

" ' The differing thickness of the crust ac- 
counts, then, for difference of climate under 
the same latitude ?' I observed. 

"'You are quite right,' he answered, 'it 
does. In Kerguelen's Land, fifty degrees 
south latitude, human life can hardly be sus- 
tained during the winter, as your contempo- 
raries found to their cost, when they sailed 
in search of the magnetic poles; yet in 
nearness to the terrestrial pole it is equal to 
Greenwich. The crust of the earth is there 
remarkably thick.' 

" ' Then the change you have made in your 
climate is the reason why those tall palms 
and other tropical trees grow so freely ? ' 

" ' Of course,' he answered ; ' we know 
better now than to cut down forests. These 
trees were transplanted from Central America, 
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where they were very much in the way of 
the new Irish metropolis. Being very high, 
they shade the tops of the houses well ; 
also the ordinary oaks and elms of the 
country, which would otherwise receive too 
much light in the night.' 

" I was silent, for at that moment music 
began to sound from within a building near 
at hand. We heard it so perfectly well 
that there was no need to go inside. It was 
part of Beethoven's Moonlight Sonata that 
was played, and when it ceased I exclaimed 
with delight, ' At least you have the same 
music that I have been accustomed to hear.' 

"'Ah, yes/ he answered, and sighed; 'of 
course no more music will ever be written 
now.' 

" ' Why not ?' I exclaimed in astonishment. 

"'Why not?' he repeated. 'Why, be- 
cause, as we can have the perfect result. 
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there is no encouragement to mastei the 
science ; it is a lost art, sir, already.' 

" * I don't understand you,' I replied. 

" ' It's fixed,' he answered, as if he thought 
that expression could explain his meaning, 
and at the same instant a woman's voice 
was heard, a full rich voice that I thought I 
had heard before. 

"'Why that is Titiens!' I exclaimed, 
looking at the old man with a severe expres- 
sion. ' I know the voice — I heard her sing 
that very song in 1870.' 

" ' Very likely,' was his quiet answer. ' It 
was fixed shortly after that date.' And then I 
heard two or three other voices that were 
equally familiar to me. 

" ' So this is all a delusion,' I exclaimed, 
' and I am in my own country after all. I'll 
go and look at the singers.' 

" ' Sit down,' replied the old man, with ar 
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air of decision and reproof. 'You don't 
suppose surely that those people who used 
to play and who Uoed to sing a hundred 
years ago are really there?' 

" ' What is There then ? ' I inquired, quite 
breathless with astonishment. 

" He answered that he would explain the 
matter to me in two minutes, and he began 
to describe what was evidently some great 
invention in acoustics, which, he said (con- 
using his century with mine), 'you are going 
to find out very shortly ; ' but he used so 
many strange words that I stopped him, and 
said I could not understand. 

" He tried again, but with no better suc- 
cess. 

"'Well, at least,' he said, 'you know 
something of the simple beginnings of pho- 
tography ? ' 

" I replied that I did. 

R 
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" ' Photography/ he remarked, ' presents a 
visible image: cannot you imagine something 
analogous to it which might present an 
audible image ? The difference really is that 
the whole of the photograph is always pre- 
sent to the eye, but the acoustigraph only 
in successive portions. The song was sung 
and the symphony played at first, and it 
recorded them, and gave them out in one 
simultaneous horrible crash ; then, when we 
had once got them fixed, science soon 
managed as it were to stretch the image — 
and now we can elongate it as much as we 
please.' 

" ' This is very queer/ I exclaimed. ( Do 
you mean to tell me that these notes and 
these voices are only the ghosts of sounds?' 

"'Not in any other sense,' he answered, 
'than you might call a photograph the 
ghost of sight But really,* he continued 
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rather impatiently, 'I hardly know how to 
converse with a man who does not under- 
stand the common words of his own lan- 
guage.' 

" * I beg your pardon,' I interrupted with 
some heat, but at the same moment I ob- 
served that his attention wajs caught by my 
waistcoat, and when I saw his interest in it, 
I felt how useless any disputing would be. 

" * That's a watch that I see you wearing, 
is it not?' he said, still looking amused. 

"'Yes, of course,' I answered, draw 
ing it from my pocket, and laying it in his 
palm. 

" ' Ah, indeed ! yes, so it is,' he exclaimed. 
' How ingenious ! it's actually ticking ! ' 

" I could not help laughing. ' You don't 
use watches now, then ? ' I remarked. 

" ' No,' he replied ; * those little mechani- 
cal inventions are so incomplete and so 
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inconvenient, I should not wonder if k this 
wants winding up every night/ 

" 'Yes, it does : what do you use then ? n 

" He shook his head, and intimated that if 
I could not understand a thing so simple as 
their music, he despaired of explaining more 
difficult matters. 

" ' Well,' I remarked, ' let us talk of some- 
thing else then. There is another point which 
was a great problem to my generation, and 
which I wish you would clear up. Pray what 
do you do with your surplus population ? ' 

" * Surplus ! ' he repeated, ' surplus ! Why 
we have only just enough people here, now 
the world is so equally populated. The 
whole of North America is overspread with 
nations descended from Europeans, and when 
once the vulgar error, that Central Africa was 
one vast desert, had been exploded, thou- 
sands flocked thither from this country. We 
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have found out a method for propelling rain- 
clouds in that direction, so that they are 
seldom in want either of shade or water. 7 

" * And your poor ? ' I inquired. 

" * Why, the difference of intelligence, as 
well as of physical strength,' he answered, 
'will always insure that some shall be far 
poorer than others, but I am happy to say 
that not many members of the human family 
are now destitute of food and clothing — 
the former especially is so extremely 
cheap.' 

"'How does that happen?' I asked; 
' it is the last thing I should have expected 
to hear. These are indeed wonderful changes ! 
They make me feel extremely sad under the 
prospect of returning to my own century, 
which I used to be so proud of.' 

"'The cheapness of food arises partly 
from the sea-drags,' he replied. 
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u l Sea-drags ! ' I exclaimed ; ' what are 
they?' 

"'In 1850 and thereabouts/ he replied 
obligingly, ' food was extremely dear ; a dish 
of fish commonly cost 5 s.' 

<U I am quite aware of that/ I answered, 
laughing. 

"'Well/ he replied, 'shortly after the 
middle of that benighted century, people 
got tired of just dipping a hook or dropping 
a net into the sea, and taking up only what 
happened to pass it — they thought the sea 
had much better be dragged just like a 
pond, and Government constructed a series 
of nets reaching from Dover to Calais, which 
could be opened at intervals for ships to sail 
through. Similar nets were then spread from 
Aberdeen to Bergen, and by means of swift 
steamers dragged southward to within four 
miles of the others, the space became 
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solid from the vast number of fish enclosed. 
A large family could be fed for two days on 
turbot for the sum of one halfpenny, and 
all other fish was in proportion. We found 
means for preserving it for any length of 
time quite fresh, and repeated these sea- 
drags all over the world at the right seasons, 
and at no other times. By this plan we not 
only secure as much good fish as we can use 
for food, but we can catch and destroy the bad, 
and those kinds which prey on the others.' 

" * A brilliant invention ! ' I exclaimed. 
'Pray who was the happy person to think 
ofitfirst?' 

"'His name is not known,' replied my 
informant, ' but I believe . his invention was 
first given to the world in a small book for 
children. Government soon adopted it, but 
I have not heard that they offered him any 
reward.' 
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" ' It is difficult to me/ I remarked, look- 
ing round, ' to conjecture what has become 
of Old London — all the buildings, factories, 
shops, streets, and squares that I remem- 
ber.' 

"'Gone, sir — levelled to the ground by 
common consent — materials under your feet 
— we found out better ones, which have 
superseded them.' 

"'What, all gone! are even the bridges 
gone?' I exclaimed, shocked to think how 
the labours of my contemporaries had been 
cleared from the face of the earth, and them- 
selves forgotten. ' What changes ! ' 

" ' The bridges ? Oh yes, they are gone 
some time ago. We thought the Thames 
was unwholesome, so we arched the whole 
of it over— indeed, we did not want it when 
once we had discovered the means of sailing 
in the air. But I believe I must leave you ; 
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I ordered my dinner to be ready at one. I 
live in Madeira. Good day.' 

" He left me, and as I sat in the sunshine 
in that beautiful London, my heart was so op- 
pressed with the thought of my despised gene- 
ration — all its toils, so many and great, useless 
to those who came after it— all its inventions 
superseded or forgotten— all its struggles 
made light of — that I covered my face with 
my hands, and gave way to a passion of 
tears. I looked back to the stormy wind and 
rain during which I had stepped out of my 
century, I thought they were more con- 
genial to me than this constant sunshine; 
and though these great changes were almost 
all for the better, I shrank from them with a 
painful sense of desolateness and isolation. 

" I heard a woman's voice speaking close 
to me, and asking why I wept. I looked 
up, and saw a young mother with an infant in 
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her arms. Her face was so candid and kind 
that I told her mr sorrow for all these 
changes, and the sweeping away of every- 
thing belonging to my century; then I added 
— ' Nevertheless, I perceive that though all 
else may have changed, no change has come 
over the tenderness of woman and her kind 
compassion.' 

"She looked surprised, but did not 
answer. She had seated herself near me on 
the grass, and while I remained moody and 
miserable, she suddenly began to sing to me 
and to her child, and soothe our common 
humanity with a song of the twentieth cen- 
tury. * 

" • The city, he saith, is fairer far 

Than one which. stood of old ; 
It gleams in the light all crimson bright 

With shifting glimmers of gold. 
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Where be the homes my fathers built, 

The houses where they prayed ? 
I see in no sod the paths they trod. 

Nor the stones my fathers laid. 
On the domes they spread, the roofs they reared, 

Has passed the levelling tide, 
My fathers lie low, and their sons outgrow 
The bounds of their skill and pride. 
Shifting, sweeping, change, 

It plays with man's endeavour, 
They carved these names grown strange, 
And they said " Abide for ever." 

" * The city, I say, lieth far away 

Whereto no change may come ; 
It has rays manifold of crimson and gold, 

But I cannot count their sum. 
They sigh no more by its happier shore 

Who wander, foreboding not, 
Or waning away of a changeful day, 

Or changing of life and lot. 
They dream not there on earth's changing face, 

Or mutable wind and sea,— 
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ROCKING THE CRADLE. 

/^\NCE in the dusk of the evening a 
mother sat rocking the cradle. 

It was harvest-time : the day had been 
hot, and she had been out gleaning. A 
bundle of wheat lay beside her on the brick 
floor. She sighed from heat and weariness, 
but the baby was restless, and she began to 
talk to it in soothing tones, as with her foot 
she kept gently and mechanically rocking 
the cradle. 

A young lady sat opposite to her. There 
had been a pause in their previous conversa- 
tion ; the mother interrupted it by pushing 
the bundle of wheat further from her, and 
remarking that it was a very small one. 

" Yes," said the young lady in a soft voice, 
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"it seems not much to have toiled for a 
whole day, and such a hot day !" As she 
said this a sound of distant singing struck 
upon their ears ; it was very boisterous and 
unmelodious singing. Their eyes met, and 
the young lady continued : " I did not like 
to ask where John was, Martha; but I'm 
afraid, now he can leave his bed again, he 
goes on in the old way ?" 

The woman sighed, and as a waft of even- 
ing air made the drunkard's song audible 
again, she rocked the cradle with a quicker 
motion, and set her face with a resolute 
expression, gazing at the still glowing sky. 
Every note in that song seemed to cut her 
to the heart ; it was a sore subject, but by 
silence only she answered the question ; and 
when she lifted her apron to wipe her 
tanned and heated face, she said, without 
changing her attitude or withdrawing her 
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steady eyes from the sky, "I am kindly 
obliged to your mamma for the needlework." 

"Mother thought it was better for you 
than working in the fields," said the girl. 

The woman's foot moved more quickly 
still; the song was too much for her, and 
she threw her apron over her head and 
sobbed. 

"Don't cry, Martha," said the girl com- 
passionately, as she rose and quietly closed 
the casement ; " that does no good, you 
know, and only makes you feel the more." 

The baby in the cradle threw up its little 
arms and uttered a cry — perhaps the hasty 
movement of the mother's foot had startled 
it. Nothing could be more tender than th.' 
slightly broken voice in which the poor 
woman soothed it, saying, " My dear jewel, 
I hope thou'lt be happier than I am; I 
hope thou'lt never have a drinking husband." 
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" She is going off to sleep again, Martha," 
said the girl, as she stooped over the cradle. 

"Bless her," replied the mother, with a 
sigh of fatigue ; " I hope she'll not have to 
work as hard as her mother does. When I 
think what it is — such a hard life, such a 
deal of labour to be brought up to, and such 
language to bear, and such coarse eating and 
drinking — and as for covering — ah dear ! 
I thiak sometimes, as I lie awake at nights 
waiting till John comes home from the ale 
house — I think, though I love her dearer 
than all the world, I would give her away 
from me if I knew anybody that wanted her, 
and could bring her up better." 

"Give her away!" said the young girl, 
with a smile. " No, that I am sure you 
would not, Martha ! " 

" Well, I like to think of it," returned the 
mother; "but I might find it hard to do. 
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However, somehow I can't keep my head 
from running on it sometimes; but you 
know people don't want to have poor folks* 
children, so I may wish as long as I like. 
Sometimes IVe even wished she had been 
born to the rich instead of to me." 

" What ! " said the young lady, " would 
you like to know now, after all you have 
done for her, and so fond as you are of her, 
that she was not your own child, and you 
had only been nursing her for the real 
parent? Or should you like it if you 
could look down into the cradle just now, 
and find that the baby was not there, 
and could be told that a rich man had got 
her, and meant to adopt her, and would 
bring her up well, and let her live in his 
house, and be taken care of, and you never, 
never to see her again — should you like 
that?" 

s 
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" Oh no, no," replied the mother ; " never 
to see her again, and her not even to know 
she was my child, or know anything about 
me — no, I don't think I could bear that" 
She looked down into the cradle, and softly 
touched the child's delicate arm with her 
rough hand, as if to assure herself that the 
picture which her young visitor had pre- 
sented to her was unreal, and then she 
continued in a musing tone, "And yet, 
bless her! what can I do for her? Why, 
just lay her down under a hedge all day, 
and then let her cry if she must cry, and 
sleep if she can sleep — that's all." 
" And love her ? " suggested the girl 
"Yes, to be sure, love her," said the 
mother; "but that I could do whatever 
happened. I should love her however long 
I was away from her ; I could love her just 
as well in another man's house. Well, if I 
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came to be tried, and anybody was to offer 
to take her — anybody that I knew would 
be good to her — and she was to live in 
plenty, and be happy, and kept away from 
wickedness and mischief, I don't know but 
what I could give her, even if I was not to 
see her again for years and years. But I 
needn't talk — who would have her, poor 
lamb?" 

"No, Martha, I don't think any one 
could," said the young lady; "but you will 
do for her yourself as well as you can, and 
when she grows older she will be a great 
help and comfort to you." 

" I don't mean to say but what she is a 
great comfort now," replied the mother, rest- 
ing her hands upon her knees, and looking 
down in the dusk upon her child. "But 
then she's a careful comfort It's only along 
of my being so fond of her that I ever took 
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these wishes into my head ; for sometimes 
when I'm gleaning, or hoeing turnips, or 
what not, and when I'm forced to leave her 
to cry by herself, and can't help feeling that 
I'm a poor creature that's hard-worked, and 
neither food nor covering enough to keep 
cold and hunger off— and a husband that 
doesn't care what becomes of her, through 
the ale-house — why then I take to fancying 
what she may come to when she's a woman, 
and I wish she may be different" 

"I hope so," said the visitor, and she 
looked round the cottage, which contained 
scarcely an article of furniture beyond the 
chairs on which they were seated — " we all 
hoped that John would be different after his 
illness." 

The mother shook her head. " It's very 
hard," she observed, "and makes me very 
down-hearted when I'm coming home from 
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my work, with this child in my arms, to have 
him meet me in such a state that he can 
scarcely walk, and take my wages out of my 
hand to buy more with ; and so I comfort 
myself with making out a different sort of life 
for her, and wishing for all sorts of comforts 
for her." 

As she said this, the baby sobbed in its 
sleep two or three times : the mother moved 
it, and again rocked the cradle, looking 
towards the casement, and talking quietly, 
while the harvest-moon shone on her care- 
worn face, and on the brick floor and white- 
washed walls. 

" Martha," said the young lady, " how the 
baby sobs ! If she was old enough to under- 
stand what you have been saying, I should 
think she was sobbing at your notion of 
giving her away." 

" Bless her," said the woman, with a smile : 
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"yes, I would do it if I could — that I would. 
If it broke my heart to part with her, I would 
still do it — to-morrow if I had a chance — 
I think I could do it to-night. As for 
wishes/ if all my wishes could be given her, 
she would be as happy as the day was long ; 
she should have the beautifullest music that 
ever was heard, instead of that song that I 
heard just now." 

"Martha!" exclaimed the young girl, 
" what do you mean ? " 

"She should be taken as much care of, 
and set as much store by, as if the Queen 
herself was her mother, if only I had my 
wish ; and she should learn all sorts of things 
that I know nothing of, and have no hard 
work at all. She should live in a beautiful 
house, quite a mansion, and not even know 
what poverty is, but have plenty of friends 
and companions, and if there's any other sort 
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of pleasure that I never heard of (which I 
don't doubt there is), she should have it all, 
God bless her!" 

" Oh, Martha ! " said the girl, " don't wish 
any more. God doesn't bless any of us with 
so much happiness as that." 

" I must wish," said the mother ; " I've no 
pleasure in this world but in wishing that 
God would please to let her be happy." 

The harvest-moon by this time had risen 
high enough to cast its yellow lustre through 
the wicker-work of the cradle. The mother, 
after her excitement, folded her arms and sat 
with a softened face, looking down into it, 
and listening to the sigh which now and then 
heaved her infant's breast. 

The darkness increased, and the silence 
lasted some time. The mother sat resting, 
and her visitor was lost in thought. If any 
other face looked down on the baby-features, 
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they did not see it ; if any other voice spoke, 
their ears were too dull to hear it If in the 
dusky evening an angel stood at the foot of 
the cradle, how could they tell, whose sense 
was not fine enough to catch the sound of 
immaterial wings, whose arms were held that 
they could not touch or embrace a spiritual 
presence, whose eyes were dim — so dim that 
if an infant spirit, with one deep sigh, had 
fled into an angel's bosom, they would not 
have known, nor have caught one gleam of 
the heavenly smile that such an infant might 
have turned towards its mother when the 
wings of a purer guardian enfolded it, and a 
face of yet deeper love was shining on it 

At length the visitor rose. " The baby is 
very sound asleep now," she said. " How fair 
and still she looks in the moonlight! I must 
go now, Martha ; it grows late." 

"Must you go, miss?" was the reply. 
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"Well, I hope you will tell your mother 
I am kindly obliged to her for the needle- 
work. I can sit and think while I do it, and 
little time Fve had for that since I left her 
service." 

" Good night," said the young girl, as she 
shut the door softly behind her, lest she 
should wake the baby. 

" Poor Martha," she thought as she walked 
homewards, " how can she indulge in such 
wild wishes?" 

Wild wishes indeed ! Yet the next 
morning, as she passed down the village, 
though the father was again singing that un- 
melodious song, the mother was no longer 
rocking the cradle ; and entering the cottage, 
she was made aware that all those wild 
wishes had been granted, even those which 
seemed the most unlikely when they were 
uttered. 
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For the mother had looked down into the 
cradle, and had found that the baby was 
gone, and she was not to see her again, 
perhaps, for years and years ! She had found 
this parting a bitter thing to bear ; but in her 
heart of hearts she had consented, since she 
knew that the Father who had adopted her 
child would indeed be good to her, and that 
in His house she would be happy and holy, 
and free from both poverty and sorrow. 
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A LOST WAND. 

Ayr ORE than a hundred years ago, at 

the foot of a wild mountain in 

Norway, stood an old castle, which even at 

the time I write of was so much out of repair 

as in some parts to be scarcely habitable. 

In a hall of this castle a party of children 
met once on twelfth night to play at Christ- 
mas games and dance with little Hulda, the 
only child of the lord and lady. 

The winters in Norway are very cold, and 
the snow and ice lie for months on the 
ground ; but the night on which these merry 
children met it froze with more than ordi- 
nary severity, and a keen wind shook the 
trees without, and roared in the wide chim- 
neys like thunder. 
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Little Hulda's mother, as the evening wore 
on, kept calling on the servants to heap 
on fresh logs of wood, and these, when the 
long flames crept round them, sent up 
showers of sparks that lit up the brown walls, 
ornamented with the horns of deer and goats, 
and made it look as cheerful and gay as the 
laces of the children. Hulda's grandmother 
had sent her a great cake, and when the 
children had played enough at all the games 
they could think of, the old grey-headed 
servants brought it in and set it on the table, 
together with a great many other nice things 
such as people eat in Norway— pasties made 
of reindeer meat, and castles of the sweet 
pastry sparkling with sugar ornaments of 
ships and flowers and crowns, and cranberry 
pies, and whipped cream as white as the 
snow outside ; but nothing was admired so 
much as the great cake, and when the chil 
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dren saw it they set up a shout which woke 
the two hounds who were sleeping on the 
hearths, and they began to bark, which roused 
all the four dogs in the kennels outside who 
had not been invited to see either the cake 
or the games, and they barked too, shaking 
and shivering with cold, and then a great 
lump of snow slid down from the roof, and 
fell with a dull sound like distant thunder on 
the pavement of the yard. 

" Hurrah ! " cried the children, " the dogs 
and the snow are helping us to shout in 
honour of the cake." 

All this time more and more nice things 
were coming in — fritters, roasted grouse, 
frosted apples, and buttered crabs. As the 
old servants came shivering along the pas- 
sages they said, "It is a good thing that 
children are not late with their suppers ; if 
the confects had been kept long in the 
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larder they would have frozen on the 
dishes." 

Nobody wished to wait at all ; so, as soon 
as the supper was ready, they all sat down, 
more wood was heaped on to the fire, and 
when the moon shone in at the deep case- 
ments, and glittered on the dropping snow- 
flakes outside, it only served to make the 
children more merry over their supper to 
think how bright and warm everything was 
inside. 

This cake was a real treasure, such as in 
the days of the fairies, who still lived in 
certain parts of Norway, was known to be of 
the kind they loved. A piece of it was always 
cut and laid outside in the snow, in case they 
should wish to taste it. Hulda's grand- 
mother had also dropped a ring into this 
cake before it was put into the oven, and it 
is well known that whoever gets such a ring" 
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in his or her slice of cake has only to wish 
for something directly, and the fairies are 
bound to give it, if they possibly can. There 
have been cases known when tjie fairies 
could not give it, and then of course they 
were not to blame. 

On this occasion the children said — " Let 
us all be ready with our wishes, because 
sometimes people have been known to lose 
them from being so long making up their 
minds when the ring has come to them/ 1 

u Yes," cried the eldest boy. " It does not 
seem fair that only one should wish. I am 
the eldest. I begin. I shall wish that twelfth 
night would come twice a year." 

" They cannot give you that, I am sure," 
said Friedrich, his brother, who sat by him. 
" Then," said the boy, " I wish father may 

take me with him the next time he goes cut 

bear-shooting." 
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" I wish for a white kitten with blue eyes," 
said a little girl whose name was Therese. 

" I shall wish to find an amber necklace 
that does not belong to any one," said 
another little girl. 

" I wish to be a king," said a boy whose 
name was Karl. " No, I think I shall wish 
to be the burgomaster, that I may go on 
board the ships in the harbour and make 
their captains show me what is in them. I 
shall see how the sailors make their sails go 
up." 

"I shall wish to marry Hulda," said 
another boy ; " when I am a man, I mean. 
And besides that, I wish I may find a black 
puppy in my room at home; for I love 
dogs." 

"But that is not fair," said the other 
children. "You must only wish for one 
thing, as we did." 
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" But I really wish for both," said the boy. 

" If you wish for both, perhaps you will 
get neither," said little Hulda. 

" Well, then," answered the boy, " I wish 
for the puppy." 

And so they all went on wishing till at 
last it came to Hulda's turn. 

" What do you wish for, my child ?" said 
her mother. 

" Not for anything at all," she answered, 
shaking her head. 

" Oh, but you must wish for something !" 
cried all the children. 

" Yes," said her mother, " and I am now 
going to cut the cake. See, Hulda, the 
knife is going into it. Think of something." 

" Well, then," answered the little girl, " I 
cannot think of anything else, so I shall wish 
that you may all have your wishes." 

Upon this the knife went crunching down 

T 
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into the cake, the children gave three cheers, 
and the white waxen tulip bud at the top 
came tumbling on to the table, and while they 
were all looking it opened its leaves, and out 
of the middle of it stepped a beautiful little 
fairy woman, no taller than your finger. She 
had a white robe on, a little crown on her 
long yellow hair ; there were two wings on 
her shoulders, just like the dQwny brown 
wings of a butterfly, and in her hand she had 
a little sceptre sparkling with precious stones. 

" Only one wish," she said, jumping down 
on to the table, and speaking with the smallest 
little voice you ever heard. " Your fathers 
and mothers were always contented if we 
gave them one wish every year." 

As she spoke Hulda's mother gave a slice 
of cake to each child ; and when Hulda took 
hers, out dropped the ring, and fell clatter- 
ing on her platter. 
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"Only one wish," repeated the fairy. 
And the children were all so much asto- 
nished (for even in those days fairies were 
but rarely seen) that none of them spoke a 
word, not even in a whisper. " Only one wish. 
Speak then, little Hulda, for I am one of 
that race which delights to give pleasure and 
to do good. Is there really nothing that 
you wish, for you shall certainly have it if 
there is?" 

" There was nothing, dear fairy, before I 
saw you," answered the little girl, in a hesi- 
tating tone. 

"But now there is?" asked the fairy. 
" Tell it me then, and you shall have it" 

"I wish for that pretty little sceptre of 
yours," said Hulda, pointing to the fairy's 
wand. 

The moment Hulda said this the fairy 
shuddered and became pale, her brilliant 
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colours faded, and she looked to the chil- 
dren's eyes like a thin white mist standing still 
in her place. The sceptre, on the contrary, 
became brighter than ever, and the precious 
stones glowed like burning coals. 

" Dear child," she sighed, in a faint, mourn- 
ful voice, " I had better have left you with 
the gift of your satisfied, contented heart, 
than thus have urged you to form a wish to 
my destruction. Alas I alas ! my power and 
my happiness fade from me, and are as if 
they had never been. My wand must now go 
to you, who can make no use of it ; and I 
must flutter about forlornly and alone in the 
cold world, with no more ability to do good, 
and waste away my time — a helpless and 
defenceless thing." 

" Oh no, no !" replied little Hulda, " Do 
not speak so mournfully, dear fairy. I did 
not wish at first to ask for it. I will not take 
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the wand if it is of value to you, and I should 
be grieved to have it against your will" 

" Child," said the fairy, " you do not knew 
our nature. I have said whatever you wished 
should be yours. I cannot alter this decree : 
it must be so. Take my wand ; and I entreat 
you to guard it carefully, and never to give 
it away, lest it should get into the hands of 
my enemy — for if once it should, I shall 
become his miserable little slave. Keep my 
wand with care : it is of no use to you ; but 
in the course of years it is possible I may be 
able to regain it, and on midsummer night 
I shall for a few hours return to my present 
shape, and be able for a short time to talk 
with you again." 

"Dear fairy/' said little Hulda, weeping, 
and putting out her hand for the wand, which 
the fairy held to her, " is there nothing else 
that I can do for yoii V 
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"Nothing, nothing," said the fairy, who 
had now become so transparent and dim that 
they could scarcely see her ; only the wings 
on her shoulders remained, and their bright 
colours had changed to a dusky brown. " I 
have long contended with my bitter enemy, 
the chief of a tribe of the gnomes — the ill- 
natured, spiteful gnomes. Their desire is as 
much to do harm to mortals as it is mine to 
do them good. If now he should find me, 
I shall be at his mercy. It was decreed long 
ages ago that I should one day lose my wand, 
and it depends in some degree upon you, 
little Hulda, whether I shall ever receive it 
again. Farewell." 

And now nothing was visible but the wings : 
the fairy had changed into a moth, with large 
brown wings freckled with dark eyes, and 
it stood trembling upon the table, till at 
length, when the children had watched it 
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some time, it fluttered towards the window 
and beat against the panes, as if it wished to 
be released, so they opened the casement 
and let it out into the wind and cold. 

Poor little thing ! They were very sorry 
for it ; but after a while they nearly forgot it, 
for they were but children. Little Hulda 
only remembered it, and she carefully enclosed 
the beautiful sceptre in a small box. But 
midsummer day passed by, and several other 
midsummer days, and still Hulda saw nothing 
and heard nothing of the fairy. She then 
began to fear that she must be dead, and it 
was a long time since she had looked at the 
wand, when one day in the middle of the 
Norway summer, as she was playing on one 
of the deep bay windows of the castle, she 
saw a pedlar with a pack on his back coming 
slowly up the avenue of pine-trees, and sing- 
ing a merry song. 
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" Can I speak to the lady of this castle ?*. 
he said to Hulda, making at the same time a 
very low bow. 

Hulda. did not much like him, he had such 
restless black eyes and such a cunning smile. 
His face showed that he was a foreigner ; it 
was as brown as a nut. His dress also was 
very strange ; he wore a red turban, and had 
large earrings in his ears, and silver chains 
wound round and round his ankles. 

Hulda replied that her mother was gone to 
the fair at Christiana, and would not be back 
for several days. 

"Can I then speak with the lord of the 
castle?" asked the pedlar. 

" My father is gone out to fish in the fiord/ 1 
replied little Hulda; "he will not return for 
some time, and the maids and the men are 
all gone to make hay in the fields; there is no 
one left at home but me and my old nurse." 
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The pedlar was very much delighted to 
hear this. However, he pretended to be dis- 
appointed. 

"It is very unfortunate," he said, "that 
your honoured parents are not at home, for 
I have got some things here of such wonder- 
ful beauty that nothing could have given 
them so much pleasure as to have feasted 
their eyes with the sight of them — rings, 
bracelets, lockets, pictures — in short, there is 
nothing beautiful that I have not got in my 
pack, and if your parents could have seen 
them they would have given all the money 
they had in the world rather than not have 
bought some of them." 

" Good pedlar," said little Hulda, " could 
you not be so very kind as just to let me 
have a sight of them ?" 

The pedlar at first pretended to be un- 
willing, but after he had looked all across 
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the wide heath and seen that there was no 
one coming, and that the hounds by the 
doorway were fast asleep in the sun, and the 
very pigeons on the roof had all got their 
heads under their wings, he ventured to step 
across the threshold into the bay window, 
and begin to open his pack and display all 
his fine things, taking care to set them out 
in the sunshine, which made them glitter like 
glow-worms. 

Little Hulda had never seen anything half 
so splendid before. There were little glasses 
set round with diamonds, and hung with 
small tinkling bells which made delightful 
music whenever they were shaken ; ropes of 
pearls which had a more fragrant scent than 
bean-fields or hyacinths ; rings, the precious 
stones of which changed colour as you frowned 
or smiled upon them ; silver boxes that could 
play tunes ; pictures of beautiful ladies and 
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gentlemen set with emeralds, with devices in 
coral at the back ; little golden snakes, with 
brilliant eyes that would move about ; and 
so many other rare and splendid jewels that 
Hulda was quite dazzled, and stood looking 
at them with blushing cheeks and a beating 
heart, so much she wished that she might 
have one of them* 

"Well, young lady," said the cunning 
pedlar, " how do you find these jewels ? Did 
I boast too much of their beauty?" 

" Oh no !" said Hulda ; " I did not think 
there had been anything so beautiful in the 
world. I did not think even our queen had 
such fine jewels as these. Thank you, pedlar, 
for the sight of them. ,, 

" Will you buy something, then, of a poor 
man ?" answered the pedlar. " I've travelled 
a great distance, and not sold anything this 
many a day." 
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" I should be very glad to buy," said little 
Hulda, "but I have scarcely any money; 
not half the price of one of these jewels, I 
am sure." 

Now there was lying on the table an 
ancient signet-ring set with a large opal. 

" Maybe the young lady would not mind 
parting with this?" said he, taking it up. 
" I could give her a new one for it of the 
latest fashion." 

" Oh no, thank you !" cried Hulda hastily, 
"I must not do so. This ring is my 
mother's, and was left her by my grand- 
mother." 

The pedlar looked disappointed. How- 
ever, he put the ring down, and said, " But 
if my young lady has no money, perhaps she 
has some old trinkets or toys that she would 
not mind parting with — a coral and bells, or 
a silver mug, or a necklace, or, in short, any- 
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thing that she keeps put away, and that is of 
no use to her?" 

" No," said the little girl, " I don't think 
I have got anything of the kind. Oh yes ! 
to be sure, I have got somewhere up-stairs a 
little gold wand, which I was told not to give 
away; but I'm afraid she who gave it me 
must have been dead a long while, and it is 
of no use keeping it any longer. " 

Now this pedlar was the fairy's enemy. 
He had long suspected that the wand must be 
concealed somewhere in that region, and 
near the sea, and he had disguised himself, 
and gone out wandering among the farm- 
houses and huts and castles to try if he could 
hear some tidings of it, and get it if possible 
into his power. The moment he heard Hulda 
mention her gold wand, he became exces- 
sively, anxious to see it. He was a gnome, 
and when his malicious eyes gleamed with 
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delight they shot out a burning ray, which 
scorched the hound who was lying asleep 
close at hand, and he sprang up and barked 
at him. 

" Peace, peace, Rhan !" cried little Hulda ; 
"lie down, you unmannerly hound ! " The 
dog shrank back again growling, and the 
pedlar said in a careless tone to Hulda — 

" Well, lady, I have no objection just to 
look at the little gold wand, and see if it is 
worth anything." 

" But I am not sure that I could part with 
it," said Hulda. 

" Very well," replied the pedlar, " as you 
please; but I may as well look at it I 
should hope these beautiful things need not 
go begging." As he spoke he began care- 
fully to lock up some of the jewels in their 
little boxes, as if he meant to go away. 

" Oh, don't go," cried Hulda. " I am going 
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up-stairs to fetch my wand. I shall not be 
long ; pray wait for me." 

Nothing was further from the pedlar's 
thought than to go away, and while little 
Hulda was running up to look for the wand, 
he panted so hard for fear that after all he 
might not be able to get it, that he woke the 
other hound, who came up to him, and smelt 
his leg. 

" What sort of a creature is this ?" said the 
old hound to his companion, speaking, of 
course, in the dog's language. 

"I'm. sure I can't say," answered the 
other. u I wonder what he is made of— he 
smells of mushrooms ! quite earthy, I declare ! 
as if he had lived underground all his life." 

" Let us stand one on each side of him, 
and watch that he doesn't steal anything." 

So the two dogs stood staring at him ; but 
the pedlar was too cunning for them. He 
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looked out of the window, and said, "I 
think I see the master coming," upon which 
they both turned to look across the heath, 
and the pedlar snatched up the opal ring, 
and hid it in his vest. When they turned 
round he was folding up his trinkets again 
as calmly as possible. " One cannot be too 
careful to count one's goods," he said gravely. 
" Honest people often get cheated in houses 
like these, and honest as these two dogs 
look, I know where one of them hid that 
leg-of-mutton bone that he stole yesterday I" 
Upon hearing this the dogs sneaked under 
the table ashamed of themselves. " I would 
not have it on my conscience that I robbed 
my master for the best bone in the world," 
continued the pedlar, and as he said this he 
took up a little silver horn belonging to the 
lord of the castle, and having tapped it with 
his knuckle to see whether the metal was 
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pure, folded it up in cotton, and put it in 
his pack with the rest of his curiosities. 

Presently Hulda came down with a little 
box in her hand, out of which she took the 
fairy's wand. 

The pedlar was so transported at the sight 
of it that he could scarcely conceal his joy; 
but he knew that unless he could get it by 
fair means it would be of no use to him. 

" How dim it looks ! " said little Hulda ; 
H the stones used to be so very bright when 
first I had it" 

" Ah ! that is a sign that the person who 
gave it you is dead/' said the deceitful 
pedlar. 

"I am sorry to hear she is dead/' said 
Hulda, with a sigh. " Well then, pedlar, as 
that is the case, I will part with the wand if 
you can give me one of your fine bracelets 
instead of it." 

1: 
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The pedlar's hand trembled with anxiety 
as he held it out for the wand, but the 
moment he had got possession of it all his 
politeness vanished. 

"There," he said, "you have got a 
very handsome bracelet in your hand. It 
is worth a great deal more than the 
wand. You may keep it. I have no 
time to waste; I must be gone." So 
saying, he hastily snatched up the rest of 
his jewels, thrust them into his pack, and 
slung it over his shoulder, leaving Hulda 
looking after him with the bracelet in her 
hand. She saw him walk rapidly along the 
heath till he came to a gravel-pit, very 
deep, and with overhanging sides. He 
Bwung himself over by the branches of the 
trees. 

" What can he be going to do there? " she 
said to herself. " But I will run after him, 
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for I don't like this bracelet half so well as 
some of the others." 

So Hulda ran till she came to the edge of 
the gravel-pit, but was so much surprised at 
what she saw that she could not say a word. 
There were the great foot-marks made by the 
pedlar down the steep sides of the pit ; and 
at the bottom she saw him sitting in the mud, 
digging a hole with his hands. 

"Hi!" he said, putting his head down. 
" Some of you come up. IVe got the wand 
at last Come and help me down with my 
pack." 

" I'm coming," answered a voice, speak 
ing under the ground ; and presently up 
came a head, all covered with earth, through 
the hole the pedlar had made. It was shaggy 
with hair, and had two little bright eyes, like 
those of a mole. Hulda thought she had 
never seen such a curious little man* He 
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was dressed in brown clothes, and had a 
red-peaked cap on his head ; and he and the 
pedlar soon laid the pack at the bottom of 
the hole, and began to stamp upon it, dancing 
and singing with great vehemence. As they 
went on, the pack sank lower and lower, till 
at last, as they still stood upon it, Hulda could 
see only their heads and shoulders. In a 
little time longer she could only see the top 
of the red cap ; and then the two little men 
disappeared altogether, and the ground closed 
over them, and the white nettles and marsh 
marigolds waved their heads over the place 
as if nothing had happened. 

Hulda walked away sadly and slowly. 
She looked at the beautiful bracelet, and 
wished she had not parted with the wand for 
it, for she now began to fear that the pedlar 
had deceived her. Nevertheless, who would 
not be delighted to have such a fine jewel ? 
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It consisted of a gold hoop, set with turquoise, 
and on the clasp was a beautiful bird, with 
open wings, all made of gold, and which 
quivered as Hulda carried it Hulda looked 
at its bright eyes — ruby eyes, which sparkled 
in the sunshine — and at its crest, all pow- 
dered with pearls, and she forgot her regret 

" My beautiful bird ! " she said, " I will not 
hide you in a dark box, as the pedlar did. 
I will wear you on my wrist, and let you see 
all my toys, and you shall be carried every 
day into the garden, that the flowers may 
see how elegant you are. But stop! I 
think I see a little dust on your wings. I 
must rub it off." So saying, Hulda took up 
her frock and began gently rubbing the bird's 
wings, when, to her utter astonishment, it 
opened its pretty beak and sang — 

" My master, oh, my master, 

The brown hard-hearted gnome, 
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He goes down faster, faster, 

To his dreary home. 
Little Hulda sold her 

Golden wand for me, 
Though the fairy told her 

That must never be — 
Never — she must never 

Let the treasure go. 
Ah ! lost for ever, 

Woe ! woe ! woe ! " 



The bird sang in such a sorrowful voice, 
and fluttered its golden wings so mournfully, 
that Hulda wept. 

" Alas ! alas ! " she said, " I have done very 
wrong. I have lost the wand for ever ! Oh, 
what shall I do, dear little bird ? Do tell 
me." 

But the bird did not sing again, and it was 
now time to go to bed. The old nurse came 
out to fetch Hulda. She had been looking 
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all over the castle for her, and been wonder- 
ing where she could have hidden herself. 

In Norway, at midsummer, the nights are 
so short that the sun only dips under the 
hills time enough to let one or two stars 
peep out before he appears again. The 
people, therefore, go to bed in the broad 
sunlight. 

a Child," said the old nurse, " look how 
late you are — it is nearly midnight. Come, 
it is full time for bed. This is midsummer- 
day." 

"Midsummer-day!" repeated Hulda. "Ah, 
how sorry I am ! Then this is a day when I 
might have seen the fairy. How very, very 
foolish I have been ! " 

Hulda laid her beautiful bracelet upon a 
table in her room, where she could see it, 
and kissed the little bird before she got into 
bed. She had been asleep a long time 
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when a little sobbing voice suddenly awoke 
her, and she sat up to listen. The house was 
perfectly still ; her cat was curled up at the 
door, fast asleep ; her bird's head was under 
its wing ; a long sunbeam was slanting down 
through an opening in the green window- 
curtain, and the motes danced merrily in it 

"What could that noise have been?" 
said little Hulda, lying down again. She 
had no sooner laid her head on the pillow 
than she heard it again ; and, turning round 
quickly to look at the bracelet, she saw the 
little bird fluttering its wings, and close to it, 
with her hands covering her face, the beauti- 
ful, long lost fairy. 

" Oh, fairy, fairy ! what have I done ! n 
said Hulda. " You will never see your 
wand again. The gnome has got it, and he 
has carried it down under the ground, where 
he will hide it from us for ever." 
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The fairy could not look up, nor answer. 
She remained weeping, with her hands before 
her face, till the little golden bird began to 
chirp. 

" Sing to us again, I pray you, beautiful 
bird ! " said Hulda ; " for you are not 
friendly to the gnome. I am sure you are 
sorry for the poor fairy." 

" Child," said the fairy, " be cautious what 
you say — that gnome is my enemy ; he dis- 
guised himself as a pedlar the better to 
deceive you, and now he has got my wand 
he can discover where I am ; he will be con- 
stantly pursuing me, and I shall have no 
peace ; if once I fall into his hands I shall 
be his slave for ever. The bird is not his 
friend, for the race of gnomes have no friends. 
Speak to it again, and see if it will sing to 
you, for you are its mistress." 

" Sing to me, sweet bird," said Hulda, in a 
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caressing tone; and the little bird quivered 
its wings and bowed its head several times ; 
then it opened its beak and sang — 

" Where's the ring ? 
O the ring, my master stole the ring, 
And he holds it while I sing, 
In the middle of the world. 
Where's the ring ? 
Where the long green Lizard curled 
All its length, and made a spring 
Fifty leagues along. 
There he stands, 
With his brown hands, 
And sings to the Lizard a wonderful song. 
And he gives the white stone to that Lizard fell, 
For he fears it — and loves it passing well." 

"What!" said Hulda, "did the pedlar 
steal my mother's ring — that old opal ring 
which I told him I could not let him have ? w 

" Child," replied the fairy, " be not sorry 
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for his treachery ; this theft I look to for my 
last hope for recovering the wand." 

" How so ?" asked Hulda. 

" It is a common thing among mortals/' 
replied the fairy, " to say the thing which is 
not true, and do the thing which is not 
honest ; but among the other races of beings 
who inhabit this world the penalty of mock- 
ing and imitating the vices of you, the supe- 
rior race, is, that if ever one of us can be 
convicted of it, that one, be it gnome, sprite, 
or fairy, is never permitted to appear in 
the likeness of humanity again, nor to walk 
about upon the face of the land which is your 
inheritance. Now the gnomes hate one 
another, and if it should be discovered by 
the brethren of this my enemy that he stole 
the opal ring, they will not fail to betray him. 
There is, therefore, no doubt, little Hulda, 
that he carries both the ring and the wand 
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about with him wherever he goes, and if in 
all your walks and during your whole life you 
should see him again, and go boldly up to 
him and demand the stolen stone, he will be 
compelled instantly to burrow his way down 
again into the earth, and leave behind him all 
his ill-gotten gains." 

"There is, then, still some hope," said 
Hulda in a happier voice ; " but where, dear 
fairy, have you hidden yourself so long ? " 

" I have passed a dreary time," replied the 
fairy. " I have been compelled to leave 
Europe and fly across to Africa, for my 
enemy inhabits that great hollow dome which 
is the centre of the earth, and he can only 
come up in Europe ; but my poor little brown 
wings were often so weary in my flight across 
the sea, that I wished, like the birds, I could 
drop into the waves and die ; for what was 
to me the use of immortality when I could 
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no longer soothe the sorrow of mortals ? But 
I cannot die ; and after I had fluttered across 
into Egypt, where the glaring light of the 
sun almost blinded me, I was thankful to 
find a ruined tomb or temple underground, 
where great marble sarcophagi were ranged 
round the walls, and where in the dusky 
light I could rest from my travels, in a place 
where I only knew the difference between 
night and day by the redness of the one 
sunbeam which stole in through a crevice, 
and the silvery blue of the moonbeam that 
succeeded it 

" In that temple there was no sound but 
the rustling of the bats 1 wings as they flew 
in before dawn, or sometimes the chirping 
of a swallow which had lost its way, and 
was frightened to see all the grim marble 
faces gazing at it. But the quietness did 
me good, and I waited, hoping that the 
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young King of Sweden would marry, and 
that an heir would be born to him (for I am 
a Swedish fairy), and then I should recover 
my liberty according to an ancient statute of 
the fairy realm, and my wand would also 
come again into my possession; but alas! 
he is dead, and the reason you see me to- 
day is, that, like the rest of my race, I am 
come to strew leaves on his grave and re- 
count his virtues. I must now return, for 
the birds are stirring ; I hear the cows low- 
ing to be milked, and the maids singing as 
they go out with their pails. Farewell, little 
Hulda; guard well the bracelet; I must to 
my ruined temple again. Happy for me 
will be the day when you see my enemy (if 
that day ever comes); the bird will warn 
you of his neighbourhood by pecking your 
hand." 

" One moment stay, dear fairy,'* said 
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Hulda. "Where am I most likely to see 

the gnome ?" 
" In the south," replied the fairy, " for they 

love hot sunshine. I can stay no longer. 

Farewell." 

So saying, the fairy again became a moth 
and fluttered to the window. Little Hulda 
opened it, the brown moth settled for a 
moment upon her lips as if it wished to kiss 
her, and then it flew out into the sunshine, 
away and away. 

Little Hulda watched her till her pretty 
wings were lost in the blue distance; then 
she turned and took her bracelet, and put it 
on her wrist, where, from that day forward, 
she always wore it night and day. 

Hulda now grew tall, and became a fair 
young maiden, and she often wished for the 
day when she might go down to the south, 
that she might have a better chance of see- 
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ing the cruel gnome, and as she sat at work 
in her room alone she often asked the bird 
to sing to her, but he never sang any other 
songs than the two she had heard at first. 

And now two full years had passed away, 
and it was again the height of the Norway 
summer, but the fairy had not made her 
appearance. 

As the days began to shorten, Hulda's 
cheeks lost their bright colour, and her steps 
their merry lightness ; she became pale and 
wan. Her parents were grieved to see her 
change so fast, but they hoped, as the weary 
winter came on, that the cheerful fire and 
gay company would revive her; but she 
grew worse and worse, till she could scarcely 
walk alone through the rooms where she had 
played so happily, and all the physicians 
shook their heads and said, " Alas ! alas ! 
the lord and lady of the castle may well look 
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sad: nothing can save their fair daughter, 
and before the spring comes she will sink 
into an early grave." 

The first yellow leaves now began to drop, 
and showed that winter was near at hand. 

" My sweet Hulda," said her mother to her 
one day, as she was lying upon a couch look- 
ing out into the sunshine, " is there anything 
you can think of that would do you good, or 
any place we can go to that you think might 
revive you ? " 

" I had only one wish," replied Hulda, 
•' but that, dear mother, I cannot have." 

" Why not, dear child ? " said her father. 
" Let us hear what your wish was." 

" I wished that before I died I might be 
able to go into the south and see that wicked 
pedlar, that if possible I might repair the 
mischief I had done to the fairy by restoring 
her the wand." 
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" Does she wish to go into the south ? " 
said the physicians. " Then it will be as well 
to indulge her, but nothing can save her 
life ; and if she leaves her native country, 
she will return to it no more." 

"lam willing to go," said Hulda, " for 
the fairy's sake." 

So they put her on a pillion, and took her 
slowly on to the south by short distances, as 
she could bear it. And as she left the old 
castle, the wind tossed some yellow leaves 
against her, and then whirled them away 
across the' heath to the forest Hulda 
said — 



" Yellow leaves, yellow leaves, 
Whither away ? 
Through the long wood paths 
How fast do ye stray ! " 

The yellow leaves answered — 
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" We go to lie down 

Where the Spring snowdrops grow, 
Their young roots to cherish 
Through frost and through snow." 

Then Hulda said again to the leaves — 

" Yellow leaves, yellow leaves, 
Faded and few, 
What will the Spring flowers 
Matter to you P " 

And the leaves said— 

" We shall not see them, 
When gaily they bloom, 
But sure they will love us 
For guarding their tomb." 

Then Hulda said — 

"The yellow leaves are like me: I am 
going away from my place for the sake of 
the poor fairy, who now lies hidden in the 
dark Egyptian ruin ; but if I am so happy as 
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to recover her wand by my care, she will 
come back glad and white, like the snow- 
drops when winter is over, and she will love 
my memory when I am laid asleep in my 
tomb." 

So they set out on their journey, and every 
day went a little distance towards the south, 
till at last on Christmas Eve they came to 
an ancient city at the foot of a range of 
mountains. 

" What a strange Christmas this is ! " said 
Hulda, when she looked out the next morn- 
ing ; " let us stay here, mother, for we arc 
far enough to the south. Look how the red 
berries hang on yonder tree, and these 
myrtles on the porch are fresh and green, 
and a few roses bloom still on the sunny side 
of the window." 

It was so fine and wann that the next day 
they carried Hulda to a green bank where 
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she could sit down. It was close by some 
public gardens, and the people were coming 
and going. She fell into a doze as she sat 
with her mother watching her, and in her 
half-dream she heard the voices of the 
passers-by, and what they said about her, 
till suddenly a voice which she remembered 
made her wake with a start, and as she 
opened her frightened eyes, there, with his 
pack on his back, and his cunning eyes 
fixed upon her, stood the pedlar. 

" Stop him ! " cried Hulda, starting up. 
" Mother, help me to run after him." 

"After whom, my child?" asked her 
mother. 

" After the pedlar," said Hulda ; "he was 
here but now, but before I had time to speak 
to him, he stepped behind that thorn-bush 
and disappeared." 

"So that is Hulda," said the pedlar to 
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himself, as he went down the steep path 
into the middle of the world ; " she looks as 
if a few days more would be all she has to 
live. I will not come here any more till the 
spring, and then she will be dead, and I shall 
have nothing to fear." 

But Hulda did not die. See what a good 
thing it is to be kind. The soft, warm air 
of the south revived her by degrees — so 
much, that by the end of the year she could 
walk in the public garden and delight in the 
warm sunshine ; in another month she could 
ride with her father to see all the strange old 
castles in that neighbourhood, and by the 
end of February she was as well as ever she 
had been in her life ; and all this came from 
her desire to do good to the fairy by going 
to the south. 

" And now," thought the pedlar, " there is 
no doubt that the daisies are growing on 
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Hulda's grave by this time, so I will go up 
again to the outside of the world, and sell 
my wares to the people who resort to those 
public places." 

So one day when in that warm climate the 
spring flowers were already blooming on the 
hill-sides, up he came close to the ruined 
walls of a castle, and set his pack down 
beside him to rest after the fatigues of his 
journey. 

"This is a cool, shady place," he said, 
looking round, "and these dark yew-trees 
conceal it very well from the road. I shall 
come here always in the middle of the day, 
when the sun is too hot, and count over my 
gains. How hard my mistress, the Lizard, 
makes me work ! Who would have thought 
she would have wished to deck her green 
head with opals down there, where there are 
only a tribe of brown gnomes to see her? 
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But I have not given her that one out of the 
ring which I stole, nor three others that I 
conjured out of the crozier of the priest as I 
knelt at the altar, and they thought I was 
rehearsing a prayer to the Virgin." 

After resting some time, the pedlar took 
up his pack and went boldly on to the 
gardens, never doubting but that Hulda was 
dead ; but it so happened that at that mo- 
ment Hulda and her mother sat at work in 
a shady part of the garden under some elder- 
trees. 

"What is the matter, my sweet bird?" 
said Hulda ; for the bird pecked her wrist, 
and fluttered its wings, and opened its beak 
as if it were very much frightened. 

" Let us go, mother, and look about us," 
said Hulda. 

So they both got up and wandered all 
over the gardens; but the pedlar, in the 
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meantime, had walked on towards the town, 
and they saw nothing of him. 

" Sing to me, my sweet bird," said Hulda 
that night as she lay down to sleep. " Tell 
me why you pecked my wrist." 

Then the bird sang to her — 

" Who came from the ruin, the ivy-clad ruin, 
With old shaking arches, all moss-overgrown, 
Where the flitter-bat hideth, 
The limber snake glideth, 
And chill water drips from the slimy green stone ? " 

"Who did?" asked Hulda; "not the 
pedlar, surely ? Tell me, my pretty bird." But 
the bird only chirped a little and fluttered its 
golden wings, so Hulda ceased to ask it, and 
presently fell asleep, but the bird woke her 
by pecking her wrist very early, almost before 
sunrise, and sang — 

" Who dips a brown hand in the chill shaded water, 
The wfc+er that drips from a slimy green stone ? 
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Who flings his red cap 
At the owlets that flap 
Their white wings in his face as he sits there alone ?'* 

Hulda upon hearing this arose in great 
haste and dressed herself; then she went to 
her father and mother, and entreated that 
they would come with her to the old ruin. 
It was now broad day, so they all three set 
out together. It was a very hot morning, 
the dust lay thick upon the road, and there 
was not air enough to stir the thick leaves of 
the trees which hung overhead. 

They had not gone far before they found 
themselves in a crowd of people all going 
towards the castle ruin, for there, they told 
Hulda, the pedlar, the famous pedlar from 
the North, who sold such fine wares, was 
going to perform some feats of jugglery of 
most surprising cleverness. 

"Child," whispered Hulda's mother, 
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"nothing could be more fortunate for us; 
let us mingle with the crowd and get close 
to the pedlar." 

Hulda assented to her mother's wish; but 
the heat and dust, together with her own in- 
tense desire to rescue the lost wand, made 
her tremble so that she had great difficulty 
in walking. They went among gipsies, 
fruit-women, peasant girls, children, travel- 
ling musicians, common soldiers, and 
labourers ; the heat increased, and the 
dust and the noise, and at last Hulda and 
her parents were borne forward into the old 
ruin among a rush of people running and 
huzzaing, and heard the pedlar shout to 
them — 

" Keep back, good people ; leave a space 
before me ; leave a large space between me 
and you." 

So they pressed back again, jostling and 
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crowding each other, and left an open space 
before him from which he looked at them with 
his cunning black eyes, and with one hand 
dabbling in the cold water of the spring. 

The place was open to the sky, and the 
broken arches and walls were covered with 
thick ivy and wall-flowers. The pedlar sat on 
a large grey stone, with his red cap on, and 
his brown fingers adorned with splendid rings, 
and he spread them out and waved his hands 
to the people with ostentatious ceremony. 

"Now, good people," he said, without 
rising from his seat, "you are about to see 
the finest, rarest, and most wonderful exhi- 
bition of the conjuring art ever known ! n 

"Stop!" cried a woman's voice from the 
crowd, and a young girl rushed wildly forward 
from the people, who had been trying to hold 
her back. 

" I impeach you before all these witnesses ! " 
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she cried, seizing him by the hand. " See 
justice done, good people. I impeach you, 
pedlar. Where's the ring — my mother's ring 
— which you stole on midsummer's day in 
the castle?" 

"Good people," said the pedlar, pulling 
his red cap over his face, and speaking in a 
mild, fawning voice, " I hope you'll protect 
me. I hope you won't see me insulted." 

"My ring, my ring!" cried Hulda; "he 
wore it on his finger but now I" 

"Show your hand, like a man !" said the 
people. " If the lady says falsely, can't you 
face her and tell her so ? Never hold it down 
so cowardly ! " 

The pedlar had tucked his feet under him, 
and when the people cried out to him to let 
the rings on his hand be seen, he had already 
burrowed with them up to his knees in the 
earth. 
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"Oh, he will go down into the earth !" 
cried Hulda. "But I will not let go! 
Pedlar, pedlar, it is useless! If I follow 
you before the Lizard, your mistress, I will 
not let go ! " 

The pedlar turned his terrified, cowardly 
eyes upon Hulda, and sank lower and 
lower. The people were too frightened to 
move. 

"Stop, child!" cried her mother. "Oh, 
he will go down, and drag thee with him." 

But Hulda would not and could not let 
go. The pedlar had now sunk up to his 
waist. Her mother wrung her hands, and in 
an instant the earth closed upon them both, 
and after falling in the dark down asteep abyss, 
they found themselves not at all the worse, 
standing i n a dimly-lighted cave with a large 
table in it, piled with mouldy books. Behind 
the table was a smooth and perfectly round 
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"Oh, he will go down into the earth ! w 
cried Hulda. " But I will not let go ! 
Pedlar, pedlar, it is useless! If I follow 
you before the Lizard, your mistress, I will 
not let go !" 

The pedlar turned his terrified, cowardly 
eyes upon Hulda, and sank lower and 
lower. The people were too frightened to 
move. 

"Stop, child!" cried her mother. "Oh, 
he will go down, and drag thee with him." 

But Hulda would not and could not let 
go. The pedlar had now sunk up to his 
waist. Her mother wrung her hands, and in 
an instant the earth closed upon them both, 
and after falling in the dark down a steep abyss, 
they found themselves not at all the worse, 
standing in a dimly-lighted cave with a large 
table in it, piled with mouldy books. Behind 
the table was a smooth and perfectly round 
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and like a scarlet thread, and with it stripped 
the ring from the gnome's finger and gave it 
to Hulda. 

" Speak, maiden, what reparation do you 
demand of this culprit, and what shall be his 
punishment ?" 

" Great princess," replied Hulda, " let him 
restore to me a golden wand which I sold to 
him, for it belongs to a fairy whom he has 
long persecuted." 

" Here it is, here it is ! w cried the cowardly 
gnome, putting his hand into his bosom and 
pulling it out, shaking all the time and crying 
out most piteously, " Oh, don't let me be 
banished from the sunshine !" 

" After this double crime no mercy can be 
shown you," said the Lizard, and she twined 
her scarlet tongue round him, and drew him 
through the round hole to herself. At the 
same instant it closed, and a crack came in 
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the roof of the cave, through which the sun- 
shine stole, and as Hulda looked up in flew 
a brown moth and settled on the magic 
bracelet. She touched the moth with the 
wand, and instantly it stood upon her wrist 
— a beautiful and joyous fairy. She took her 
wand from Hulda's hand, and stood for a 
moment looking gratefully in her face with- 
out speaking. Then she said to the wand : — 

" Art thou my own again, and wilt thou 
serve me ?" 

" Try me," said the wand. 

So she struck the wall with it, and said, 
u Cleave, wall l" and a hole came in the wall 
large enough for Hulda to creep through, and 
she found herself at the foot of a staircase 
hewn in the rock, and after walking up it for 
three hours, she came out in the old ruined 
castle, and was astonished to see that the 
sun had set The moment she appeared, her 

Y 
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father and mother, who had given her over 
for lost, clasped her in their arms and wept 
for joy as they embraced her. 

" My child," said her father, " how happy 
thou lookest, not as if thou hadst been down 
in the dark earth ! n 

Hulda kissed her parents, and smiled upon 
them ; then she turned to look for the fairy, 
but she was gone. So they all three walked 
home in the twilight, and the next day Hulda 
set out again with her parents to return to 
the old castle in Norway. As for the fairy, 
she was happy from that day in the possession 
of her wand; but the little golden bird 
folded its wings and never sang any songs 
again. 
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"MUSCHACHITO MIO. n 

T HAVE a brother who is a midshipman. 

That announcement is easily made, 
and to sisters who are not in similar case it is 
of no particular signification, but to those 
who are, it suggests a great deal. For mid- 
shipmen, like other boys, come home some- 
times to cheer the hearts of their relatives ; 
and how they spend their time when en- 
joying these visits is well known to the 
initiated, but the world in general can form 
but a meagre notion of it 

A midshipman, when he comes home, 
soon makes his family feel that no part of 
the house, inside or outside, is inaccessible 
to him; windows are handier things than 
doors to come in at, if one may judge by 
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his habits ; there is no tree in the topmost 
branch of which he will not sit cross-legged 
cracking filberts ; there is no rook's nest, 
however high, that he has not poked his 
ringers into ; poplars are a joke to him, 
and he makes no more of oaks and chestnuts 
than he does of haystacks. 

Other boys are contented to sit on chairs 
and eat their lunch in the dining-room, but a 
midshipman loves to eat up aloft, and carries 
his provisions, sometimes plate, glass, and all, 
to the top of the greenhouse, where, strange 
to say, he never breaks the glass ; or to the 
top of the pigeon-house, which is a very 
handy place, because of the weathercock 
upon which he can hang his cap and jacket 

He comes in, smelling of smoke, and pre- 
sents you with some sooty young jackdaws, 
which -he has just got out of the top of the 
chimney. 
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He spends a sovereign in rope, such as 
boxes are corded with ; it comes home from 
the shop in a cart ; some of it he makes into 
rope ladders, and runs up and down them 
like a squirrel ; other lengths are twisted 
into cats'-cradles up in the trees, or fes- 
tooned from one to the other, and upon 
these he disports himself and travels auda- 
ciously from tree to tree without touching 
the deck. Oh that her Majesty could con- 
veniently be served without so much agility 
and such marvellous powers of swarming ! 

Finally, he goes away again upon his 
country's service, and his relatives have the 
comfort of knowing that, whatever he may 
have done at home, the feats he is perform- 
ing, perhaps at that very moment, in the 

rigging of H.M.S. the , make his other 

feats nothing, and not worth mentioning. 

The best receipt that I know of for keep- 
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He then added something about a volcanic 
country, and the " inclination," and the 
"dip," and I thought I would not commit 
myself, so I merely said that I had read 
Sir John Ross's book, and how he went in 
search of the magnetic poles. 

" Oh, well," he answered, u then I needn't 
explain it to you. I did tell you that we lay 
off Cumano for some time, and that we were 
sent up the country to that convent on the 
mountain; Talbot, and Owen, and I, were 
sent with the second and third lieutenants 
and the doctor, to the heights above Cumano, 
with the chronometers and the instruments." 

" Was it a long journey ? " I inquired. 

"No, not long, only difficult; it took 
several days. You cannot think what an 
extraordinary shore there is to that part of 
South America. When the tide goes out 
it uncovers acres of trees ; their stems and 
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lower branches are thickly encrusted with 
slimy mud, and yet they live and grow in 
the salt water. They are mangroves, and 
have great, flapping, fleshy leaves, almost as 
thick as a person's hand. You never saw 
such unwholesome-looking trees ; they steam 
with the heat, till the mud is dry and caked 
upon them, and then the tide comes up and 
wets it again. 

" We travelled up the country on mules ; 
it was intensely hot, and so steep, when once 
we began to ascend the mountain, that I 
should no more have thought the mules 
could climb up with us, than I should have 
expected them to get up to the masthead, 
and yet they did contrive it, and took up 
the instruments too. Where there were no 
trees for shelter, the country was nothing but 
dead grass, dust, and rents cracked in the 
ground — some of these rents were three feet 
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across, and had lizards hiding in them, and 
crayfish — but under the shade of the forest 
everything dripped with moisture, and we 
were so wet when we came out, that our 
clothes and the mules steamed visibly, but 
the sun soon dried it up. 

" We spent three days at the convent on 
the mountain, and the monks were very kind 
to us, and tried to teach us some of their 
Spanish words. I used to think that monks 
were dark, dignified fellows, solemn, and 
rather silent; but these monks were very 
greasy ones ! and they had such dirty hands 
end gowns, that I've no doubt soap must 
be very hard to get up there, and water too. 

" There could not be a stranger place than 
that convent. It was built on a flat piece of 
land, at the top of the mountain, and about 
as large as this field (four acres) ; on three 
sides there was a precipice, and if you 
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walked to the edge you could see the trees 
growing below, and the apes springing about 
upon them. On the fourth side you could 
drop stones into a tarn or lake, a thousand 
feet below you, and yet almost overhanging 
this lake is the path downward. 

" You would hardly call it a path at all. 
Imagine the steepest descent, down which 
it would be possible to slide without danger 
of tumbling head foremost, and then imagine 
that upon it was built a wall thirty or forty 
feet high, and that the path was the top 
of the wall, and you will have a very good 
notion of what it was like. ,, 

" But do you mean that there really was a 
wall ? " I inquired. 

" Oh no ; but I mean that up great part 
of that side of the mountain runs a sort of 
spine of rock, scarcely wide enough in some 
places for two mules to walk upon abreast : 
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it is flat at the top, and bare of trees. The 
mountain itself is covered with such dense 
forest that you can imagine nothing like it 
here; in some parts the 'spine* is higher 
than the forest, and you look down on the 
tops of the trees; in others, they reach above 
it and overshadow it 

" Well, we three youngsters were left with 
the old monks for a day after the rest of the 
party were gone down again ; and then we 
set off, Talbot, and Owen, and I, with two 
Indians, and two of the fattest of the old 
monks, who seemed so infirm that it was 
surprising to see how well they rode. It 
was the most piping hot morning, and the 
stillest that you can imagine, when we rode 
out at the court-yard of the convent. We 
thought we never were to begin the descent ; 
those monks were so afraid we should be 
playing some tricks, or getting ourselves hurt 
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for want of care, that they all collected 
round us, shaking their heads at us, and, 
with the greatest gravity, trying to let us 
understand that we ought to be grave and 
serious, as if we had not come up the very 
same path. However, I must say, it's ten 
times easier getting up than going down, 
and it was very kind of the old fellows to 
be sorry to part with us, for we led them 
such a life while we were there ; in fact, 
our clambering about really frightened them 
out of their wits. 

"So off we set, and at first we made 
scarcely any way; the mules are cunning 
creatures, and would not go a step faster 
for coaxing or whipping ; they stepped along 
the spine as daintily as a lady who is afraid 
of wetting her feet, first a little to one side, 
then to the other, so that I could have 
thrown my cap down right into the water 
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if I had liked, and I would have done, 
only one of the monks, when we frightened 
him, used to heave up such deep groans, 
that we all knew how thankful he would 
be when we were safe out of his hands. 

"There are two forests there, one above 
the other ; first, there are the trees with 
branches like our oaks and elms, only 
covered with flowers, large white, yellow, 
and scarlet blossoms; great creepers twine 
over them ; they are like cables, only green 
and hairy, and here and there bursting out 
with queer flowers, some like wax globes, 
some like tufts of feathers, others all thick 
and powdery, with red pollen strewing the 
ground beneath, and others dripping honey. 
This was the under forest ; out of it sprang 
tall trunks, bare, like masts, and spread 
out their tops just like umbrellas held out 
to shade the under trees from the sun. 
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"We were nearly an hour going down the 
first thousand feet to the lake ; after that, the 
way was not so steep, and the spine of 
rock was lower, for the trees of the upper 
forest overshadowed us. Nothing seemed 
to live in them ; but the under forest per- 
fectly swarmed with monkeys, squirrels, 
lizards, yellow snakes, birds, and butterflies. 
You can't think what a noise and fuss was 
going on there} it was perfectly stunning. 
First we would come to a whole flock of 
blue parrots with rose*coloured top-knots; 
they were tearing to pieces a quantity of 
white, fleshy flowers with their strong beaks, 
and feeding on a yellow seed that was in 
them. Sometimes the way was perfectly 
white with these flowers, and not one was 
left on the tree, while the birds sat on the 
boughs absolutely panting with the toil of 
tearing them up. Next we would come to 
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a whole tribe of little monkeys, screaming, 
and squalling, and boxing one another's ears, 
and altogether making such a distraction 
that the cockpit, when we are all making 
as much noise as we possibly can, is nothing 
to it." 

This I thought was saying a good deal for 
the powers of the monkeys, and so I inti- 
mated to my brother. 

" Ah, wait till you hear those monkeys," 
was his reply; "in the hardest gale that ever 
blew, when the canvas was tearing and the 
spars splitting, I'll engage to say they would 
have been heard as clearly as in a calm. 

" But the noise subsided as it became 
hotter, and at noonday there was not a sound 
in the forest; and it was droll to see the 
cockatoos hanging to the branches by their 
beaks, just like game in a shop, and with the 
white film half drawn over their eyes, show- 
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ing as plainly as possible that they were so 
hot that they did not know what to do with 
themselves. 

" At noon we came into a sort of bower 
in a level place ; it was perfectly overhung, 
and the trees were so matted and laced up 
with the creepers, that not an inch of sky 
could be seen nor a waft of air felt ; drops of 
water fell from the leaves, and a warm steam 
rose from everything. But there was a perfect 
shade, and as there was abundant room for 
us all to sit down and rest and unsaddle 
the mule's, we did all we could to persuade 
the monks to rest there. Besides, we were 
hungry, and we kept putting our fingers to our 
mouths, and telling as well as we could that 
we wanted something to eat ; but they shook 
their heads and made us understand that this 
place was infested with snakes. 

" We looked out from under the trees, and 

z 
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there again in the glare of the sunbeam was 
the spine of rock, now winding downwards 
almost across the mountain ; the heat strik- 
ing up from it made our eyes burn and our 
heads ache ; but it was not very steep now, 
and it was nearly as broad as the turnpike 
roads here, so that I could have got down 
by the help of my hand and the plants. So off 
we set again ; and now, as there was no dan- 
ger, we went as we liked, and I led the way. 
" I noticed a great lump of something 
lying in the path ; it was as big as a calf, of 
a grey colour, and spotted with white ; if I 
thought about it at all, I supposed it was a 
stone. I never absolutely looked at it till 
we were within one pace of it, then my eyes 
seemed drawn to it, and fixed upon it. It 
was a serpent The mule sprang back and 
snorted; her eyes looked as if they would 
start from her head. 
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"There she lay, the odious thing, sleek 
and fat, all coiled up and knotted, and her 
little eyes leering at me with a horrid sort of 
deceitful smile in them. It could not have 
been more than one moment that I sat 
gaping at her, but it seemed a year, and then 
the mule cried out almost like a human crea- 
ture, and turned round and tore up again 
past the other mules, straining and stum- 
bling, and still uttering that fearful cry, till in 
two or three minutes we were up again in 
that level place; and I turned and saw all 
the other mules but one tearing up the 
ascent, and poor little Owen straining up on 
foot 

" There was dust in the road, — first I saw 
only that, — then in the twinkling of an eye I 
saw Owen's mule creeping up slowly, and 
my first thought was wonder where the 
serpent could be ; and my next, wonder at 
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the tremendously long tail that this mule 
was trailing after her. In another instant 
this tail was reared up and brandished over 
her back, and she was sprawling on the 
road; and the tail was that great serpent. 
Directly the serpent and the mule were 
rolled up together into one mass, and rock- 
ing from side to side, and writhing and 
straggling. At last — the wretched mule 
kicking still — they both fell together over 
the edge of the precipice, and went plump 
into the top of a tree, and while we sat 
quaking and looking on, they crashed down 
from thence, and rolled among the ferns and 
canes, and were lost. 

" It was a horrid sight ; and when I got 
over my surprise a little, I found we had all 
dismounted, and that Owen was standing 
wringing his hands and crying with all his 
might ; and then, after that, he stopped and 
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burst out laughing till he made himself cry 
again. 

"Of course we did not like those old 
monks to see an English boy crying, and we 
kept patting him on the back and talking to 
him. At last he seemed to wake up all on 
a sudden and begin to look about him. 

" ' Well, old fellow/ Talbot said to him, 
' how are you now ?' 

" ' Oh/ he said, ' I'm all right. What are 
we waiting for?' 

" But presently he remembered all about 
it. He was last, it seems, and as each mule 
came up to the serpent, it shied and dashed 
up the ascent, but his mule actually put her 
foot into the middle of the creature, slid it 
down among the sleek folds, and at once 
seemed paralysed, and never stirred, but 
kept gazing at the thing as it uncurled itself 
and began to hiss softly. 
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" Owen said he did not remember how he 
got off, nor anything else, till he found us all 
shaking him, and telling him that he was 
quite safe ; and he kept shivering and crying 
out, while he described the serpent's eyes, 
€ Oh, the hissing monster ! I hate her — I do 
hate her !* And, do you know, it has seemed 
to me rather shocking ever since, that instead 
of feeling thankful that we were all safe, I 
could think of nothing but that text in the 
Bible about Haman !" 

" What text, my dear boy?" I asked him. 

" Why, that account of how Haman came 
home and told his wife about his riches and 
his honours, and the distinctions that the 
king had conferred upon him, and then 
ended by saying, 'But all this avails me 
nothing so long as I see Mordecai the Jew 
sitting in the king's gate.' " 

" I cannot see any connection between 
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the text and the serpent," I observed ; " how 
came you to think of such a subject ?" 

" It flashed into my mind directly, and I 
thought to myself, what is the good of having 
this world to live in, if such odious reptiles 
as this are to share it with us ? How I did 
loathe that serpent ; it quite curdles my 
blood even now when I think of her !" 

" I have often heard people speak of that 
peculiar hatred," I replied, " and refer it to 
the enmity that God placed between the 
serpent and the seed of the woman." 

" Yes ; so the chaplain told us afterwards. 
I have often heard lions and tigers roar, 
when I have been keeping the middle watch, 
and have felt a good deal of fear, and a sort 
of respect for them, but no disgust. It was 
grand in the dark to listen; it made one 
think, ' Oh, you jolly old fellow, I'm glad 
you're not crunching my bones ! ' But when 
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you have once heard a serpent hiss, and 
seen his sleek body and the hideous 'leer in 
his eyes, it does not seem enough to have 
escaped ; only to have looked at him some- 
times makes you feel ill for days afterwards 
with disgust and fear. 

t€ But I was going to tell you what a brave 
thing Talbot did ; as long as I live I shall 
always think it was the bravest thing that 
could be, and I shall respect him as much as 
any grown-up man, though he is only two 
years older than I am. 

" I told you that we had all dismounted in 
that shady place; the mules were standing 
huddled together, but we were in no fear of 
the serpent, for we knew she would not quit 
her prey ; so we all sat down, and the kind 
old monks broke off some branches, and we 
all began to fan ourselves with them, while 
they got out some provisions. There was a 
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sort of patty, made of the flesh of iguanas — 
very nice those creatures are, I can tell you 
— and then there was some cake of Indian 
corn, and some baked parrots ; but just as 
we put the very first mouthful into our 
mouths, Talbot started up as if he was per- 
fectly astonished, and said to us, 'Why, 
youngsters, we shall never be on board ship 
by sun-down if we stop to rest here, and you 
know what our orders were;' and in an 
instant he threw down his cassava and bread, 
and began to saddle one of the mules again 
with all his might. We were extremely sur- 
prised; we did not know that the order 
had been at all urgent. The monks too 
were surprised; they rose with many bows, 
and as plainly as possible let him under- 
stand that it was their wish and intention to 
rest. But the more they said, the faster 
Talbot saddled. Their bows and politeness 
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changed to anger, and still the saddles went 
on ; they thought he could not understand, 
but they understood that he was perfectly 
bent upon setting off again forthwith ; and 
boy as he was, they did not seem to know 
what to do to prevent it. We were rather 
sullen at being so disturbed; but Talbot's 
manner and determination so amazed us, 
that when he ordered Owen to get up and 
mount, the poor little fellow obeyed in- 
stantly. Talbot struck the mule with a 
whip, and off she set down the spine. ' Now 
then,' he said to me, ' up with you, T — , your 
mule's ready.' He was trembling with hurry 
and impatience. ' No,' I said, ' it suits me 
to wait a little longer.' I shall never forget 
his face then, it seemed to express so many 
things — terror, entreaty, and determination. 
1 I've no time to wait,' he said, ' but if you 
don't mount this instant, T — , I must strike 
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you.' He was far stronger than I, but as he 
lifted up the whip I knocked up the handle, 
and it fell. Instantly he turned to the 
Indians; they obeyed him, and set off with- 
out a word; then the astonished monks, 
casting melancholy eyes on the provisions, 
were somehow made to mount. I don't 
know how he did it ; but I suppose they were 
so amazed at his behaviour and his audacity, 
that they had no sense left to contend ; and 
Talbot gave each mule such a blow at part- 
ing, that she set off at full speed. 

" And then he turned to me. ' Now then,' 
he said, ' there is but this one mule left for 
both of us; mount, and be quick.' I felt 
that he had no right to command, and I was 
angry and astonished. I fixed my eyes on 
him for a moment ; his whole face seemed to 
be changed by his impatience, and worked 
and quivered with it. I heard the pattering 
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hoofs of the other mules; they were still 
audible. If I could have known ! ' No/ 
I said to him, ' I will not go till I have 
an explanation.' 

" * Very well, then/ he answered, ' there it 
is.' He had already got his hand on my 
shoulder to urge my mounting ; he now 
turned his eyes towards the most shady and 
secluded end of the bower, and there — oh, 
it makes me cold to think of it ! — there, on a 
rock, folded and reposing, lay another ser- 
pent, just like the one we had seen before. 
It was watching us, and bathing its long, 
slender tongue in a narrow sunbeam. In 
stead of springing up and setting off for my 
life, I could not stir, nor breathe, nor get my 
eyes away from the fearful creature ; but 
Talbot dragged me up by main force, and 
mounted behind me ; and off we set slowly 
—oh how slowly ! 
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"We had no whip to urge on the mule 
with, for I had dropped it when I snatched 
it from Talbot, and I shall never forget the 
terrors of the next five minutes. At last the 
mule caught sight of her companions and 
mended her pace, and in a few minutes we 
came to open sward, where only a few trees 
were scattered here and there. 

" When we had found a really safe place 
where the rock sheltered us, and where there 
were no crevices in which any creature could 
hide itself, we all lay down, and Talbot made 
an apology to the monks ; and I contrived to 
explain to them what he had done. They 
were exceedingly delighted with his presence 
of mind, and kept repeating, Muschachito mio / 
Muschachito mio / * 

" Talbot told us that he saw the serpent 
the moment the provisions were served out, 
• My brare boy, or, brave fellow. 
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and was so frightened at first, that for an 
instant he thought of springing on to a mule, 
dashing down the slope again, and then turn- 
ing round when he was safe, to warn us of 
our danger. As he really did something so 
different, I think it was very honourable of 
him to confess this first intention." 

"Yes, indeed," I replied; "and I think 
he showed wonderful presence of mind and 
a noble courage." 

" I was sure you would say so. He said, 
that he then considered the confusion and 
fright we should all be in — rushing this way 
and that way, some running down on foot, 
others hindering one another, perhaps fright- 
ening the mules, and letting them run away, 
— and you must remember our lives almost 
depended on these mules ; we could not get 
either up or down the mountain without 
them; and then you must remember too 
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that Owen, after the fright he had had, was 
not fit for much. If it had been any other 
wild animal, of course he would have told us 
at once ; but as it was a serpent, he feared 
we should be paralysed ; and if not that, get 
dispersed and fall over the precipice; be- 
sides, he hoped at first that it was asleep, 
and dreaded lest any noise should waken 
it. As for me, my behaviour when he was 
obliged to show it to me makes me think 
I should not have escaped. I shall always 
think that Talbot saved my life, for the ser- 
pent was beginning to uncoil himself." 

"There can be very little doubt that he 
did," said I, " and most probably the serpent 
was asleep when Talbot first saw him, and 
might have been awoke by the noise you 
made in quarrelling together." 

" We were told afterwards, that those ash- 
coloured serpents are believed always to live 
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in pairs," proceeded my brother, " for when 
one is killed, another is almost sure to be 
seen about the same spot." 

" I hope after this second escape you did 
not think of Haman," I observed. 

"No, I didn't," said my brother, with a 
much more thoughtful face than was com- 
mon with him. 

" When you think of the fear and hatred 
with which you regarded the serpent," I 
continued, "you should consider that this 
enmity was implanted because our first 
parents were tempted to sin, by Satan, under 
the form of a serpent; and that it is sin 
which we ought to fear and dread, far more 
than the serpent, which can inflict no injury, 
excepting to the body. You should be 
grateful, too, that the promise given so long 
ago has been fulfilled by our Redeemer — the 
promise that " the seed of the woman should 
bniise the serpent's hend/ " 
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" Yes," said my brother, " tliat was what 
the ship's chaplain said to us when we came 
on board." 

And so ended my brother's story. 
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